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This is an open The United States 
letter to investment INVESTMENT HOUSES AND TELEPHONE Independent Tele- 
houses; an open phone Association— 


letter for the mutual 
benefit of investment 
houses and the whole telephone industry. 

For years you fought shy of Independ- 
Now 


finding out what telephone men knew all 


ent telephone securities. you are 
along—that the securities of an Independ- 
ent telephone company are good, provided 
they are issued with due regard to certain 
principles fundamental to the safety of 
any corporate obligation. 
* * oa *K 

This country is extraordinarily prosper- 
ous. Business is good with you. Your 
difficulty right now is to find an adequate 
volume of good securities to sell. 

History 


proves that when money is 


clamoring for securities 


investment and 
organizations are clamoring for something 
to sell, only the utmost caution by all con- 
cerned will prevent inflation, speculation, 
and deviation from principles of absolute 
safety in investment; upon which prin- 
ciples, finally, the success of your own 
house depends. 

The interests of the telephone industry 
and of your investment houses are mutual. 


Roth are anxious to see that all telephone 


f 


ecurities offered are and will permanently 


emain secure. 

It is to the interest of the Independent 
lephone industry that Independent prop- 
rties be grouped into workable larger 


~ 


nits whenever and wherever possible, and 
It is 
ixewise to the interest of the Independent 


+ 


iat such units be soundly financed. 


— 


clephone industry that proper and reput- 


MEN: STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! an 


able channels be always open for sound 


financing of any Independent company. 
The telephone industry requires continual 
financing due to continued expansion. 

It will seriously damage the telephone 
industry for any part of it to fall into the 
hands of promoters interested principally 
in getting a speculator’s profit out of a 
deal. 

The Independent telephone industry has 
only within the past decade recovered 
from the pernicious activities, years ago, 
of promoters who subjected it to all the 
evils of financial manipulation. Many 
telephone men have spent years cleaning 
up the wreckage of high finance introduced 
They 


do not intend, if there is any possible way 


into their companies by promoters. 


to prevent it, seeing the industry go 


through such an era again. 
* * * * 

History, many telephone men fear, may 
repeat itself unless the industry and the 
The sound- 
ness and prosperity of the telephone busi- 


investment bankers prevent. 


ness and the ease of money are attracting 
to the field speculators, willing, it seems, 
to pay almost any price for telephone 
properties—provided they can find an in- 
vestment house willing to take money from 
its investing clients for the purpose of al- 
lowing the promoter to speculate in the 
telephone business. 

Telephone men with the interests of the 
industry at heart are alive to the situation. 


national repre- 

sentative of the In- 
dependent telephone industry—and the 
& Telegraph Co. 


have taken cognizance of it. 


American Telephone 


The executive committee of the associa- 
tion and officials of the A. T. & T. Co., 
in conference, July 14 and 15, on matters 
relative to the industry at large, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution, which was 
published in TELEPHONY of July 24, that 


read: 


“Resolved, that it is detri- 
mental to the interests of the telephone- 
using and investing public, and to the in- 
dustry as well, that telephone property 
which is for sale should pass into the hands 
of speculators or promoters who have no 
interest in the industry nor in the public 
service, but who are solely or primarily 
interested in the sale or exploitation of se- 
curities without regard to the value of the 
property behind them or the necessary pro- 
visions to care for the upkeep and depreci- 
ation of the physical property which is so 
vitally essential to sound telephone financ- 
ing, as well as in total disregard of the 
desirability of some assurance of 
tinuity of practical telephone manage- 
ment.” 


distinctly 


con- 


We understand the association plans to 
do whatever is necessary to bring the sit- 
uation to the attention of investment bank- 
ers—and to the investing public, if neces- 
sary. 

State commissions are also taking cog- 
Investment 


nizance of the situation. 


houses, careful of the safety of the se- 
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curities they offer, will be wise to do like- 
wise. 

Telephone men know that the telephone 
business is inherently as sound as any in 
the world. It is a public necessity, prac- 


tically without competition. Properly 
managed, it has the greatest uniformity 
of gross income and net earnings of any 
business in the country. When issued on 
a safe and sane basis, with due regard 
to the amount of investment per telephone, 
and with proper provision for adequate 
operating and maintenance expenses and 
depreciation, its securities are sound and 
profitable investments. 
x kx * x 

Telephone men know the limitations of 
the business, however, as well as its pos- 
sibilities. They know there is a maximum 
of investment per telephone and a maxi- 
mum of charges for service, beyond which 
they cannot safely go in a city or town of 
given size. 

They know that, while a property can 
be appraised on a basis of high unit costs, 
and rates established—through the courts, 
if necessary, on a high appraisal basis— 
there is no agency, governmental or other- 
wise, that can compel patrons to keep their 
telephones when charged a peak rate; that 
there is a point where excessive charges 
bring diminishing returns. 

They know there is no inherent saving 
or virtue in grouping a number of small 
exchanges into one system; that while 
there may be inherent economies in group- 
ing certain other utilities—light and power 
plants, for instance, where small local 
generating stations can be discontinued and 
current,manufactured cheaply by one large 
central plant—such natural economy does 
not apply to the telephone business, where 
each individual exchange must be sepa- 
rately operated. 

They know that very small exchanges 
can not be profitably operated as a part 
of a system, and that there are funda- 
mental factors such as size and location 
of exchanges, the community of interest 
between them, and so on, which are essen- 
tial to the building up of a successful and 
workable operating group. 

They know, too, that there is no inher- 
ent virtue in buying, at from 114 to two 
times the fair value of its physical prop- 
erty, an existing telephone system, simply 
because it has outstanding either no bonds 
or a small amount of callable bonds, and 
thereby 


manipulation. 


readily lends itself to financial 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, August 30, 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. 


Maine, Augusta, Augusta House, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14. 


New Hampshire, Concord, Parish 
House, September 15 and 16. 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 21, 22 and 23. 

Telephone Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, October 12, 
13 and 14. : 

United States Indenendent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 

Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 








They know that the success of such 
deals is usually predicated upon the neces- 
sity of establishing what is, in most cases, 
a peak rate for service—sometimes a rate 
They know that 
in such cases the slightest recéssion in 


double that now in effect. 


the present high prosperity of the country 
may cause the loss of many telephones, 
and a consequent dangerous drop in the 
company’s revenues. 

They know that an adequate annual re- 
serve must be made, in addition to the 
expense of proper maintenance, for obso- 
lescence and depreciation; that you may be 
able to fool yourself for a few years on 
the question of depreciation—but not for 
the life of a bond issue. 

x e k * 

Figures do sometimes lie. An appraisal 
coupled with a prospective earnings state- 
ment of a projected group may make a 
handsome showing. But what is the in- 
vestment per telephone? The gross in- 
come per telephone? The allowance per 
telephone for operation, maintenance and 
taxes? What is allowed for depreciation? 

How many of the exchanges have less 
than, 300 


of them are 


say, telephones? How many 


magneto, and how many 
common battery? How many miles of the 
toll pole lines are used for only one or 
two toll circuits? How much of the pro- 
spective gross revenue comes from tolls— 
What is the 


As to 


an income which is variable? 
situation as to public relations? 
franchises ? 


How much of the proposed investment 


is in real estate, which may not be as pro- 
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ductive as telephone property? How much 
of it is in unused plant? What is the phy- 
sical condition of the property, and how 
soon will it have to undergo rehabilita- 
tion? How many of the switchboards are 
of obsolete type? 

Will there be in the beginning a suffi- 
cient reserve for depreciation to overcome 
the loss from a sleet storm, a wind storm, 
or a fire? Are the plants open-wire or 
cable construction? If cable, how much 


is overhead and how much is_ under- 
ground? 

Who is going to control the business? 
And who is going to run it? How much 
do they know about it? Have they made 
a success of a telephone company as large 
as the system proposed? What assurance is 
there of continuous, able management for 
the life of the securities? 

What assurance has the promoter that 
the 


financing scheme, and authorize the higher 


state commission will approve his 
rates he will probably need to make an in- 
come on a high investment? 

How 


promoter putting 


much of his own money is the 
into the deal? 


much of his own money will he have in 


How 


the business after the proposed financing 
has been done? 
* x 

These, and other questions as pertinent, 
demand close investigation before the se- 
curity of a telephone security issue can 
be determined. Their importance can be 
weighed only by men experienced in the 
telephone business. There are many such 
men in the business, with the good of the 
entire industry at heart, who will impar- 
The offi- 
cers of the United States Independent 


tially advise investment houses. 


Telephone Association will do that also. 

The telephone business has for years 
been singularly free from exploitation. 
The experienced telephone man, knowing 
the difficulty, or even impossibility, of mak- 
ing the business pay on an inflated valua- 
tion, has been extremely conservative in 
his financing. In consequence, telephone 
securities are now in high repute. 

* * * x 

The properties so far embroiled in the 
speculative activities of high financiers are 
comparatively insignificant when compared 
to the whole; most telephone financing of 
recent years and to date has been sound, 
safe and conservative. It is, it seems to 
us, the business of the telephone industry 
and the investment houses, together, to keep 


telephone financing on that basis. 








Good Will; An Assetin Any Business 


Factors That Encourage Good Will—Good Appearance—Little Things—The 
Management—Cultivating a Business Attitude in Office—Courteous Em- 
ployes— Second Award, Commercial Division, TELEPHONY’s Prize Contest 


By Herrick Johnson, 


Engineer, Two States Telephone Co., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Have you ever noticed that the bright- 
est, neatest, and what we generally call 
the most up-to-date, store is nearly al- 
ways the most prosperous? And have you 
ever noticed the contrast in personal feel- 
ing and bearing between making a pur- 
chase in an untidy store and one that is 
orderly, neat, well-kept and up-to-date? 

Personally, when I go into an untidy 
store and am waited on by a clerk who 
leans against the counter, or slouches back 
against the shelving, I want to slouch too; 
and I must admit that when I leave that 
place I kind of hope no one has seen me. 
In other words, I lose a little of my self- 
respect. 

But contrast the feeling when I go into 
a well-kept, bright, clean, modern es- 
tablishment and a neatly dressed clerk 
steps up, stands erect, and listens atten- 
tively while I explain my wants. I, too, 
want to stand erect, be polite and appear 
business-like. There is no desire on my 
part to slouch, and when I leave the 
premises I am not ashamed to have any 
who know me observe my exit. Probably 
we all have at some time observed the 
same feeling. 

Of course, there always are, and always 
will be, those who trade at the small, un- 
kempt store in preference to the one of 
better appearance—but the vast majority 
of people will trade with the place pre- 
senting the best front. 

Last year I had occasion to make trips 
to two towns of about equal size and 


visited the ‘picture show in each. One 
show was well attended and making 
money; the other had a hard time se- 


curing enough revenue to pay expenses, 
Casting about for a reason, I came to the 
conclusion that neatness and cleanliness 
was the answer. Both places had home- 
made pine benches of the same design. 
One showhouse had the floor clean-swept 
and benches fastened to the floor in a 
neat, orderly manner. The other had the 
litter of the previous performance on the 
floor, benches placed any way and a pile 
of trash in one corner. No wonder the 
manager of the one played to a full house, 
and that of the other to half filled benches. 
Cleanliness must have been responsible for 
prosperity on the one hand; and sloven- 
liness, no doubt, played a big part in the 
non-success of the other. 

These same things can be said of the 
telephone business, and the way we keep 
the premises. It may be that we now 
have all the business which is in sight, and 


that there is no competition, but there is 
something just as important to be had— 
and that is the good will of our customers, 
or subscribers as we call them. Good will 
is the product of favorable impressions ; 
and favorable impressions are the result of 











“Good Will” has been discussed from 
many different angles, but one which 
has not apparently been given much 
consideration by a great many com- 
panies, particularly the smaller ones, is 
taken up by Herrick Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson has been engaged in telephone 
engineering work since his graduation 
from the University of Missouri in 1908. 
His conclusions are based upon prac- 
tical observations made in the course of 
his experience in engineering work with 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
St. Louis, the Central Union Telephone 
Co. in Ohio, the ‘ Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Arkansas, and as en- 
gineer for the Two States Telephone 
Co. for the past five years. 


“As a small boy,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“I was always interested in construc- 
tion work of all kinds and so, being 
a mechanic by nature, I decided that 
throughout my school career (high 
school and university) I would work 
each year during vacations at a different 
trade. I now find that this varied ex- 
perience was a great advantage, and I 
believe that any young man deciding on 
engineering as a career should follow 
that same procedure. 

“This is especially advantageous to an 
engineer for a small company. As engi- 
neer for the Two States Telephone Co. 
I handle and have charge of all con- 
struction projects of a major nature 
from the time they are conceived until 
they are completed.” 

So Mr. Johnson has contacted with 
many varieties of human nature and 
the many things that affect different 
natures. 

Speaking about good will, Mr. John- 
son says that “the best way of securing 
it is by giving good service, practicing 
neatness and orderliness, and observing 
always an attitude of courtesy and con- 
sideration toward the public.” Many 
telephone managers and officials will 
find much food for thought in what Mr. 
Johnson has observed regarding creat- 
ing good will for telephone companies. 
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good service, pleasing appearance, neat- 

ness, cleanliness and efficiency. 
Let’s consider these things first from 

the viewpoint of the employe, and then 


from that of the subscriber: 


If the management is not particular, 
naturally one cannot expect exactness of 
the employe. If the manager does not 
have his office neat, orderly and clean, can 
he expect the chief operator and wire 
chief to keep their quarters presentable? 
If the wire chief is slovenly and keeps his 
quarters in a disorderly manner, can he 
expect the troubleman and installer to 
keep their tool kits and cars as they 
should? 

All this must naturally react on the 
public at large by leaving unfavorable im- 
pressions. Since good will is the prod- 
uct of favorable impressions, it would only 
be natural to expect ill will as the result 
of impressions which were not favorable. 

The other day I passed a ditch gang 
digging a trench in which to lay a gas 
main. I stopped awhile to watch and was 
struck by the exactitude of the foreman. 
He was very particular to have the ditch 
dug right, well squared, sides smooth and 
bottom cleaned of all loose dirt. 

“Why so particular?” I asked, and his 
reply set me thinking. 

“If we are particular and painstaking 
in digging the ditch, the men will prob- 
ably be particular and painstaking in con- 
necting up the pipe. While if we allow 
the men to be careless and have a slouchy 
looking ditch, they are apt to get careless 
in making the pipe connections.” 

Very much impressed, I decided to look 
farther and observe, as well as an outsider 
could, how the work of the other depart- 
ments was conducted. This utility com- 
pany owned and operated the street rail- 
way, electric light and gas systems of the 
city in which I happened to be at the 
time. All company trucks, I noticed, were 
well-kept and orderly to outward appear- 
ances. I mentioned this to one of the 
supervisors. He remarked that he tried 
to keep the inside looking as well as the 
outside and, to illustrate his remark, had 
the hood of the truck near which we were 
standing, opened for inspection. What I 
saw rather startled me. The engine was 
cleaner than when it came from the fac- 
tory, and other things corresponded. 

Storerooms were orderly and everything 
in place, no litter of junk and trash. All 
offices were clean and orderly. All counter 
employes seemed to be cordial but at the 
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same time exceedingly businesslike. The 
impression created was very favorable. 


This corporation apparently has the good 
will of the public, as everyone to whom 
I spoke seemed to say a good word. This 
same utility recently increased its rates in 
each of its various branches of industry, 
and I understand that practically no op- 
position was met with; at least it was not 
necessary to go to court. 


Now what was responsible for the gen- 
eral appearance of the rolling stock—that 
is, street cars and trucks—the appearance 
of the offices, the courtesy on the part of 
the employes coming in contact with the 
public? It must be the management. We 
can account for one foreman being un- 
usually painstaking, and one driver keeping 
his engine and truck body clean, as it might 
just be a hobby on their part, but when 
all departments conduct their work in the 
same manner, then we must conclude that 
the management—the man at the head of 
things—is responsible. 

The corporation described is not a tele- 
phone corporation, nor is it in anyway 
connected with any telephone company. 
But these same principles will apply to 
any outfit large or small. If there are 
poles to set, dig the holes right, trim them 
up; you never know who is going to look 
down them. Then set the poles in line so 
that in looking down the lead you can only 
see one pole; also see that all poles are 
set plumb. 

If cable terminals are placed, see that 
uniformity exists; place all terminals in 
the same manner and square with the 
world. See that the terminal poles are 
bridled properly and in the same manner, 
and don’t allow “birds’ nests” to exist. See 
that all loose ends of messenger or guys 
are properly tied or served to the main 
strand. Be sure that all drops are tied 
in a uniform manner and slack kept out 
of paired as well as open-wire leads. 

It doesn’t take much more time to keep 
the property dressed up, and this dressed 
up appearance and neatness are one and 
the same thing. It is little things that count. 

If there are underground cables to place, 
see that they are properly racked. Perhaps 
some of the work done in the past was 
not what it should have been, but at least 
the new work should and will stand out as 
a model of efficiency. 

The contents of the installation or line- 
order car ought not be one mass of 


tangled wires, junk and tools, but should’ 


be arranged to present as neat appearance 
as possible. This will, from the stand- 
point of looks, leave a favorable im- 
pression with the public and will result 
in actual saving to the company; there 
will not be the loss occasioned by damaged 
material which frequently is the case when 


wire, tools and instruments are indiscrim- 


inately piled together. I have known of 
receiver shells, cords, instruments, mouth- 
pieces, etc., being so damaged by riding 
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SURE RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 

There is only one sure recipe for suc- 
cess in any field of endeavor: Determina- 
tion; close application to detail, plus 
hard work; and then more hard work.— 
Charles W. Nash, president, Nash Mo- 
tors Co. 








around among the contents of the back 
end of a car, that they had to be replaced 
before they could be placed in service. 
This is an actual loss to the company in 
material and a different kind of loss re- 
gards the public. 

Put yourself in Mr. Public’s place, as- 
sume that you know nothing about the 
telephone business and that a dirty, un- 
kempt car or truck drove up to your house 
and that from beneath a tangled mass of 
tools and wire an installer drew forth a 
much-marred and scarred telephone and 
mounted it in your house. Would not 
there be some question in your mind as to 
whether that telephone would work as well 
as it should? And the first time that you 
failed to get the operator, or the line 
was in trouble, would you not have in 
your mind the picture of that telephone 
being pulled out from beneath a mass of 
junk? What is the answer? 

The case of the troubleman is similar 
to that of the installer; neatness as re- 
gards personal appearance, a neat kit of 
tools and repair parts kept in orderly 
array will leave a much better impression 
with the subscriber than will a conglom- 
eration of tools, cords, transmitters, re- 
ceivers and other items all mixed indis- 
criminately in one bag or box. 

Office quarters should be kept properly, 
floors should be oiled occasionally and 
swept every day—and don’t forget to sweep 
the corners. Equipment should be kept well 
dusted and wiped off. All brass should be 
kept polished, windows ought to be washed 
occasionally and walls brightened by a 
coat of paint or other wall covering when 
they begin to show signs of dinginess. 
You never can tell who is going to look 
in behind the scenes. 

The business office should always pre- 
sent a business-like appearance. This is 
accomplished both by the generai appear- 
ance of the office itself and by the con- 
duct of the employe meeting the public. 
Any litter or accumulation of papers on 
desks or shelves, visible to the public, 
always leaves an impression which may 
react unfavorably at some later date. 

This can also be said of the congregating 
of employes in business offices during 
working hours. This does not present a 
good appearance to a business man enter- 
ing the premises but rather creates the 
idea of extravagance. If there are suffi- 
cient employes to permit their congregat- 
ing during hours of business for the pur- 
pose of carrying on private conversations, 
then there must be more employes than 


- Public and Mr. 
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necessary. This probably is not the case 
but it may look that way to Mr. Business 
Man when he walks in. 


It is the little things that count as well 
as the big ones. All help to leave an 
impression either favorable or unfavor- 
able in the minds of the people and will 
sooner or later react to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the company. 


Sooner or later any company is apt to 
come up against the question of rates 
or some other question vital to its interest 
and, in addition to figures, general appear 
ances and the attitude of the people will 
probably help to decide the issue. 

It may be that it is desired to increase 
rates and a commission is to review the 
case, or perhaps no commission exists and 
that it is only necessary to deal with the 
local authorities. In either instance, gen- 
eral appearance and the attitude of the 
public or subscribers is going to play an 
important part. If the business has been 
conducted in a business-like manner and 
the attitude of all employes is a courteous 
one toward the public, and the public is 
well pleased with the outfit furnishing its 
service, then you may rest assured that 


the battle is more than half-won, and 
that cleanliness, neatness, and efficiency 
have paid. 


A policy of neatness and efficiency may 
be followed out in the one-man exchange 
as well as in the larger one employing 
many men. It may be followed out in 
the company where the owner is manager, 
lineman and troubleman as well as in the 
company owning several exchanges. How- 
ever, in the first case, the owner has only 
to look after his own conduct and that of 
his operators, while in the other, the 
owner, president or manager must decide 
the policy to be followed by his subordi- 
nates and others of the organization. If 
he does not care for appearances in all 
branches of the work, then it would not be 
surprising if some of the exchanges or 
departments at headquarters developed an 
appearance akin to disorder and _ ineffi- 
ciency, and left an unfavorable impres- 
sion in the minds of the people. 

Think this over, and I believe you will 
agree with me that the good will of the 
public is the very life-blood of our busi- 
ness, and that the best way of obtaining 
it is by giving good service, practicing 
neatness and orderliness and observing 
always an attitude of courtesy and consid- 
eration toward the public. Insist on neat- 
ness of the person and premises, and you 
will find that the quality of service as 
well as the work produced by your em- 
ployes will increase. 

The public enjoys the same position im 
regards to your telephone exchange as 
you occupy when you go into the best 
store in town to make a purchase. There- 
fore conduct your business so that Mr. 
Business Man will be 
proud to deal with you and your company 















Adequate Rates for Local Service 


How Adequate Rates May Be Secured—Depreciation Reserve Maintains 


Integrity of Investment—Firm Financial Basis Necessary to Give Satisfactory 
Service—Paper Presented at Annual Convention of Nebraska Association 


General Commercial Manager, Tri-State Telephone & 


A discussion of adequate rates for tele- 
phone service subdivides quite naturally 
into three separate phases: 

a. What are adequate rates? 

b. Why are they necessary? 

c. How should the operating company 
go about to secure them? 

In considering the matter as to what are 
adequate rates, it must be borne in mind 
that rates in themselves are 
and what the operating telephone company 
is really seeking is adequate revenue. Rates 


not revenue 


are measures of the amounts charged for, 
and which applied to, the quantities of the 
various classes of service sold produce the 
company’s revenue. Now comes the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes adequate 
revenue. 

The revenue produced under the rate 
schedule should be sufficient to provide for 
the following: 

a. A reasonable operating expense. 

b. Maintenance of the plant and service 
to a satisfactory degree of efficiency. 

c. A depreciation reserve to meet the 
cost of replacements and renewals. 

d. A reasonable return to the owner on 
the fair value of his property utilized in 
serving the public. 

The question may be asked: What is 
reasonable operating expense? In the 
opinion of the writer,.this is a matter of 
judgment. However, while it is not pos- 
sible to set up a formula for determining 
the amount such expense should be at any 
given exchange, we may point out certain 
conditions which the operating expense 
should fully meet and which will be of 
assistance in passing judgment upon its 
reasonableness as a whole. 

In the first place, the amount expended 
should be sufficient to pay satisfactory 
wages comparable to those paid in other 
lines of industry and such as to secure 
loyal and efficient employes. The exchange 
should be housed in quarters reasonably 
safe from the standpoint of fire hazard 
and with due regard to the health and 
comfort of the persons employed therein. 


There should be a sufficient number of 


employes to render prompt and satisfac- 


tory service to the users. 


With regard to the expenditures for 


maintenance of the plant, these should be 
sufficient not only to take care of the cases 
of trouble reported from day to day by 
the subscribers, or detected by the em- 
ployes of the company, but should also 
provide for regular and seasonable inspec- 
tions of the various parts of the plant in- 





By R. F. Wilder, 


cluding central office equipment, cables, 
open-wire circuits, and subscribers’ station 
equipment. 

These regular inspections, while they 
may first appear to add to the cost of 
maintenance, in the long run effect econo- 
my, bearing out the old adages that “a 
stitch in time saves nine” and “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


A program which includes this preventive 

















‘‘In Most Cases Where Service Is Fairly 
Satisfactory and the Managenent Has 
Nothing to Hide,’’ Says Mr. Wilder, 
“the Attitude of the Public Will 
Be Fair with Respect to an 
Increase in Service 
Charges.”’ 


maintenance assists in maintaining a high 
standard of service, which helps to keep 
the company’s relations with its subscrib- 
ers good and also obviates loss of revenue 
through allowances on _ subscribers’ ac- 
counts because of service failures. 

The necessity of an adequate deprecia- 
tion reserve has been overlooked by many 
companies in the past. Such 
companies lost sight of the fact that, while 
high grade current 


telephone 


may be 
carried on from year to year, there are, 
nevertheless, 


maintenance 


and renewals 
which must be made from time to time and 


replacements 


which can not be properly classed as ordi- 
nary or current repairs. 

These replacements and renewals if 
charged as current repair items would, as 


they occurred or became 
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necessary, so 
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distort the maintenance that a 
review of the company’s financial opera- 
tions at a given time would not permit of 
fair judgment as to what its annual ex- 
pense should be. For instance, a company 
with a plant recently constructed or rebuilt 
would, in the first few years thereafter, 
have no heavy replacements or renewals 
and with a certain 
apparently be earning a satisfactory return. 
On the other hand, this 
approached the time at which it must re- 


expense 


rate schedule would 


when company 


place its central office equipment or re- 
build a major portion of its plant, the 
earnings for that year under the same rate 
schedule would be entirely inadequate. 
For this reason, there should be set aside 
annually a sum to the depreciation reserve 
to take 
renewals when they become necessary and 


care of these replacements and 
at the same time spread the cost of these 
equitably to the users of the service from 
year to year, inasmuch as the depreciation 
of the plant is accruing likewise from year 
to year. The depreciation reserves serves 
as an equalizer in distributing the costs of 
these replacements fairly among the com- 
pany’s subscribers throughout 
of use of the 
service to them. 


the period 
property in furnishing 


A company not setting aside such re- 


serve also may find itself without means 
to make major 
quired. 


replacements when re- 
If the rate schedule provides only 
sufficient revenue to take care of current 
repairs, the 
holders of its securities are suffering an 


impairment of 


no reserve being set aside, 


for if 
new capital is necessary to make replace- 


their investment, 
ments or renewals of plant paid for by 
original capital, then the original cost of 
the plant displaced less the salvage value 
is the measure of the actual capital loss. 
One of the primary reasons for a de- 
preciation reserve is to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the investment. In other words, 
the revenue should be sufficient not only 
to yield the owner a reasonable return 
from year to year but also to prevent his 
property for serving the 
public, being consumed during the period 
of service. A 


investment, in 


company without such re- 
serve is in no position to command capital 
when needed for replacements; its man- 
agement then discloses its incompetency 
If the necessary replacements can not be 
financed at all or only with sacrifice or 
delay, then the public is affected in the 
lowered efficiency of the service. 


Thus it may be seen that the deprecia- 
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tion reserve serves these three distinct and 
important purposes: 

a. It protects the investment. 

b. It insures efficient service. 

c. It equalizes and spreads fairly the 
cost of this protection and insurance 
among the various users throughout the 
period of operation. 

The word, “depreciation,” is, I believe, 
one that is most misunderstood and most 
abused in its connection with the telephone 
industry. In the public mind, deprecia- 
tion is associated only with deterioration 
as a result of wear and tear. While it is 
true that wear and tear comprise one of 
the factors which make up the actual de- 
preciation realized, there are other factors 
just as important and some of even greater 
importance. 

We telephone men well understand that 
in most cases the replacement of wall 
telephones with desk sets, the replacement 
of magneto equipment with common bat- 
tery equipment, etc., is not because the 
equipment replaced is absolutely worn out 
but that the type with which it is replaced 
is more up-to-date and modern. Such re- 
placements are because of the develop- 
ment of newer types of equipment thus 
rendering the old more or less obsolete. 
This factor of obsolescence is of material 
importance. 


Depreciation Reserve and Inadequacy. 


Telephone companies naturally endeavor 
to build their plants of ample capacity to 
meet the growth for several years in ad- 
vance. Nevertheless in a great majority 
of cases, where an aerial or underground 
cable is replaced, it is not because the 
cable has worn out but is because of the 
fact that all pairs therein are in use and 
there is a demand for additional pairs 
over that particular route; hence a new 
and larger cable becomes necessary. Such 
replacement is because of inadequacy, 
which also is a very important factor to be 
met by a proper depreciation reserve. 

During the past five or six years, in 
conjunction with our highway programs, 
practically every city and small village has 
either paved or is preparing to pave at 
least some of its main business streets. In 
conjunction with this paving program it 
has been deemed desirable to eliminate pole 
lines from such streets. We know that, 
in most cases where these pole lines were 
replaced by others through alleys or by 
underground conduit, it was not because 
the pole lines were worn out but because 
of requirements imposed by the public; 
that is, the inhabitants of the community. 

Replacements for reason of public re- 
quirements is also another important fac- 
tor entering into the depreciation of tele- 
phone property. Telephone people under- 
stand this, but the public we serve is not 
so conversant with the theory of our de- 
preciation reserve, what it is for, and the 
various necessities which are met by ex- 
penditures from this reserve. 
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In carrying on public relations work at 
our largest exchange, we arranged for va- 
rious clubs and organizations throughout 
the city to meet in our general office build- 
ing. The members were conducted through 
the telephone plant, following which we 
furnished refreshments in our cafeteria. 

Homely Illustrations. 

Afterwards short talks were given with 
regard to telephone problems, and we 
stressed the need for a depreciation re- 
serve by a story to the effect that de- 
preciation of telephone plant is realized 
in about the same way as is depreciation 
of the family wardrobe: Father’s gar- 
ments eventually become threadbare and 
no longer serviceable, requiring replace- 
ment because of wear and tear. The 
fashions change, and Mother’s array is 
out of style. This is obsolescence. The 
children outgrow their clothing, thus em- 
phasizing the factor of inadequacy. 

Recently we added a further element to 
this story to the effect that if the so-called 
modern flapper much further abbreviates 
her costume, public requirements would 
make necessary its replacement. Now, 
this is a homely story, but we believe it 
conveys the message intended. 

While there are differences of opinion 
as to what constitutes a reasonable rate 
of return, there are numerous court de- 
cisions indicating that a return of 7% or 
8 per cent is not unreasonable. In my 
opinion, while a return of 8 per cent may 
be satisfactory and fair to the company 
operating a large system of exchanges and 
toll lines spread over a fairly wide area, 
it may not be sufficient for the small com- 
pany operating a single exchange unit. 

For example, a heavy sleet storm or a 
tornado may entirely destroy the property 
of our company in an exchange, say serv- 
ing 500 to 1,000 telephones. Such a loss 
is a serious matter but at the same time, 
taking into account that our system is 
spread over an area of about 25,000 square 
miles including more than 100,000 ex- 
change telephones together with a large 
system of toll lines, while serious it is not 
disastrous. However, if this same thing 
happened to a company whose exchange 
destroyed is its sole operating property, 
it is a real calamity. The small company 
operating a single exchange, with its eggs 
all in one basket, so to speak, is running 
a greater risk and in my opinion, is en- 
titled to a greater return. 

Rate Schedule. 

In the foregoing, I have attempted to 
set up a picture of reasonable revenue re- 
quirements. Any rate schedule to produce 
this revenue must be such as can be paid 
by the users of the various classes of serv- 
ice oftered. It must be taken into ac- 
count that not only should the rates as 
applied to the existing quantities of the 
various classes of service produce this 
revenue, but the rates must be such as to 
continue the existing and promote the fur- 
ther development of use. If they do not 
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and restrict the amount of service sold t 
any considerable extent, they then defeat 
the very purposes for which they hav: 
been established. 

Thus adequate rates are those which are, 
for the various classes of service, at least 
somewhat less than the value of the serv- 
ice to the user and at the same time will 
produce the necessary revenue. 


In outlining the writer’s opinion as t 
what are adequate rates and necessary 
revenue, we have already answered in part 
the query which heads the second phase 
of this discussion—that is: Why are ade- 
quate rates necessary. In other words, 
they are necessary for the very reason that 
the foregoing-mentioned expenditures are 
necessary in order that the telephone plant 
and service may be operated and main- 
tained to a satisfactory degree of efficiency 
and that the owner be compensated for 
the use of his property in the public serv- 
ice. 

If these conditions can not be met, first, 
the owner suffers a loss by having his 
capital investment impaired through lack 
of earning power; next, the maintenance 
of his plant and service will deteriorate, 
and if this too long continues, eventually 
the exchange will cease to function. Such 
an eventuality can hardly be contemplated 
but there are cases where this has actually 
come about. 


Public Interest in Rates. 

The public served is just as much in- 
terested in this as are the owners, for the 
reason that the public today demands ade- 
quate, efficient, and satisfactory telephone 
service; and in order that this may be 
had, the public must pay the costs thereof 
including a return on the capital employed 
in the business. 

In this regard the telephone company, 
as other public utilities and the railroads, 
differs from ordinary lines of commercial 
business. If an individual engages in mer- 
chandising and his business venture is a 
failure, he, together with his creditors, 
suffers the loss. On the other hand, the 
general public is not affected. In public 
utility service, however, when the owner 
suffers such loss, the public likewise suf- 
fers, either in deterioration of the service 
or in the extreme case, its abandonment. 


This would seem to constitute a suff- 
cient reason why adequate rates are neces- 
sary since the user—that is, the public 
served—demands the service; and to con- 
tinue to furnish it the telephone company 
must be established on a sound financial 
footing both to meet the service demands 
at the present time and likewise to be able 
to command capital to provide the addi- 
tions and betterments required because of 
growth in these demands. In brief, the 
telephone institution can not quit but must 
continue to function. 

To a telephone company not at the pres- 


. ent time making a sufficient earning, nc 


doubt the third phase of this subject is 
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the one outstanding. To secure adequate 
rates for such company calls for decision, 
judgment, and tact in the handling of the 
matter. While one can not set up an exact 
program which may fit all cases, there are 
general lines of procedure which, in my 
opinion, should always be followed. 

The management of such a company 
must take into account many things in- 
cluding the state of efficiency of its plant, 
the character of the service it is rendering, 
the attitude of its employes towards the 
public, and last but not least, the attitude 
of the public towards the utility and its 
management. The management of the 
company should also well consider the 
possibility of making improvement in its 
plant or service coincident with the time 
it hopes to place in effect higher service 
charges. 

Applying Psychology to Campaign. 

Carrying out a campaign for increased 
revenues requiring higher rates, calls for 
use of what may be termed applied 
psychology. A case must be built which 
justifies the additional revenue require- 
ments and which supports the reasonable- 
ness of the rates in the schedule applied 
for. This is the first requisite before 
making the application to the regulatory 
authority. However, prior to the appli- 
cation or coincident therewith, other things 
should be done. If it is possible, service 
should be further improved. If portions 
of the plant are not in good condition, as 
much as is possible should be done to 
better this condition. 


The attitude of the subscriber to the 
company with respect to the payment he 
makes for his service is affected not only 
by the actual character of that service but 
by opinions he may acquire subconsciously. 
To illustrate: If a subscriber, walking 
from his residence to his place of business 
or employment, has occasion to pass along 
one of your pole lines and he notices one 
pole leaning one way and the next one the 
other—that the wires are slack, that many 
hangers are off the cable, etc.—uncon- 
sciously that subscriber gets an impression 
that telephone service isn’t of great im- 
portance or value; that apparently a plant 
once built isn’t given much attention and 
consequently doesn’t call for much ex- 
penditure in the way of maintenance. 


Such conditions should not remain at 
any time but certainly if you have a rate 
case pending, these conditions should be 
remedied so that the subscriber, likewise 
in an unconscious manner, may get the 
impression that, to give telephone service, 
you have to be diligent and alert in main- 
taining your plant and that you have to 
spend money keeping it in splendid condi- 
tion in order to furnish him his service 
irom day to day. 

Having prepared your case and having 
given attention to the plant and service 
conditions, place the matter before the 
public so that it will appreciate and realize 
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your necessities which are likewise its own 
necessities in order that it may be satis- 
factorily and efficiently served. 

In the very small exchange this may 
be handled by personal interviews with a 
large number of the subscribers and by 
sending to each one a carefully-worded 
and tactful letter outlining the situation. 
Another good method of getting your case 
to the public in an effective way is to ar- 
range to appear before your commercial 
and civic organizations and go into the 
matter frankly with them. In most cases, 
where service is fairly satisfactory and 
the management has nothing to hide, the 
attitude of the public will be fair with re- 
spect to an increase in service charges. 

Reverting again to the preparation of 
your case to be laid before the regulatory 
body, it is of first importance, and in fact 
most necessary, that the presentation of 
this be intelligible so that an examination 
of your exhibits discloses an accurate pic- 
ture of your operating conditions. 

If the company’s books of account do 
not properly reflect the fixed capital in- 
stalled and other items from which may be 
determined a reasonable rate base with 
which to measure the rate of return from 
the proposed rates, it may be necessary to 
make an inventory and appraisal of the 
property. If the books likewise do not 
clearly show the actual operating condi- 
tions, it is necessary that they be so kept 
for at least some few months as to dis- 
close these conditions. 

In case these books have not been prop- 
erly kept, the sooner proper accounting 
methods are undertaken and established, 
the better. Any company going into rate 
proceedings is in a more advantageous 
position if it has followed correct account- 
ing methods for some years previous to the 
application for rate increases. Correct ac- 
counting is necessary at all times. In fact, 
one of the reasons why many owners them- 
selves learn too late of the necessity for 
additional revenue is because the books 
have not been properly kept and did not 
disclose even to the owner the true oper- 
ating condition of the company. 

Accounting Necessary to Small 
Company 

Too many of the smaller companies ap- 
proach the matter of securing increased 
rates with a general idea only that they 
are needed, but without books of account 
and other necessary data to justify the 
desired increase. ‘Too many owners as- 
sume that, having applied for increased 
rates, it is the burden of the regulatory 
body or commission then to investigate and 
take all the required steps to ascertain 
whether or not these are necessary. 

This assumption is entirely wrong. The 
preparation of exhibits supporting the re- 
quest for increased rates is the duty of the 
applicant company. The commission gives 
notice of hearing at which the company 
may present its case, placing in the record 
its exhibits and other data and such testi- 
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mony as may be deemed pertinent and 
necessary in support of its petition. The 
commission receives these exhibits, checks 
them, and issues an order based upon the 
findings disclosed from the testimony and 
exhibits and any data which it may order 
to be produced and placed in the record. 
Regulatory Body vs. the Small 
Company. 

The commission is a semi-judicial body 
and proceedings before it, although usually 
less formal, are in accordance with those 
in our courts of law. Its orders must be 
based upon the evidence; therefore it is 
highly important that there be an orderly, 
accurate and full presentation of the facts. 
I am of the opinion that the average small 
company should employ a competent at- 
torney or some one familiar with commis- 
sion proceedings so that such presentation 
be made. The cost of such services need 
not be exorbitant and comes within what 
may be deemed a reasonable expense. 

There is, I believe, among a consider 
able number of the owners of small ex- 
changes a misunderstanding with regard 
to the duties and obligations of the regu- 
latory body on the one hand and of the 
telephone company on the other. It should 
be always’ borne in mind that the duties 
of management are incumbent upon the 
owners of the company and that the duties 
of the commission are those of regulation. 

I sometimes feel that there is even a 
little misconception on the part of a few 
members of regulatory commissions. I 
once heard a member of the commission of 
one of our states address a convention of 
telephone men and, from his talk, I gath- 
ered that it was his idea, in case of a 
necessity for increased rates, that the job 
was exclusively that of the telephone com- 
pany. The company must not only justify 
the rates to the commission but must sell 
its case to the entire public, thus placing 
the commission in a position that in au- 
thorizing the desired rates, it is merely 
obeying the wishes of both the utility and 
the public. I am inclined to believe that 
this commissioner purposely, in order to 
emphasize the necessity for satisfying the 
public, went beyond what were his own 
convictions in outlining the obligation of 
the company. 

On the other hand, I have heard owners 
of telephone exchanges take the position 
that it is the duty of the regulatory body 
to authorize rates necessary for the tele- 
phone company without regard to the at- 
titude of the public, thus implying that the 
burden for justifying to the public the 
need for these rates should be undertaken 
by the commission. 

It is my contention that somewhere be- 
tween these two extreme views, there is 
the proper position to be assumed by the 
commission on the one hand and the tele- 
phone company on the other. 

The telephone company, when petitioning 
for higher rates, should assume the burden 
of justifying these to the regulatory body, 
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and should also undertake to satisfy the 
reasonable portion of the public that the 
company’s demands are just and fair and 
in this connection, should bear in mind 
that in any community the reasonable- 
minded people always exceed in number 
those who are unreasonable. 

As for the regulatory body, I feel that 
it should authorize rates justified by the 
testimony and exhibits of the applicant 
company and should in its orders endeavor 
to set forth clearly to the public the fair- 
ness of that for which the telephone com- 
pany is rightfully contending and should 
endeavor likewise to cooperate with the 
telephone company in educating the pub- 
lic to appreciate that, in order for it to 
receive prompt, efficient and satisfactory 
service, it must pay fair and adequate 
rates. 

I am sure that most telephone exchange 
owners, and practically all members of 
regulatory commissions, feel that this is 
the right attitude and moreover, I believe 
that most telephone companies which have 


failed to secure adequate rates have them- . 


selves to blame and should not attribute 
this failure to the regulatory authority. 

In conclusion, I would summarize those 
things necessary for a telephone company 
to secure adequate rates, as follows: 

a. The company must furnish reason- 
ably adequate and efficient service to its 
subscribers. 

b. The management must extend frank 
and courteous treatment in all matters of 
public and subscribers’ relations. 


c. Due diligence and care must be 
taken in following correct accounting 
methods. 


d. A careful and intelligent preparation 
must be made of its rate cases to be placed 
before the regulatory body. 

e. A frank, honest and carefully-drawn 
picture of the necessities of the company 
must be placed before the public. 

f. The management of the company 
must cheerfully undertake to do all things 
necessary to justify to the commission the 
rates which it is seeking and likewise 
cheerfully undertake to secure an under- 
standing by the public that the rates pe- 
titioned are necessary, fair,.and reasonable. 

Any telephone company, honestly at- 
tempting and diligently trying to do these 
things, should have no difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate rates for service rendered. 








Dual Telephone Service Elimin- 
ated in Genesee. IIl. 

Service through a single switchboard 
was begun in Geneseo, IIL, July 25, for 
the first time since telephones were intro- 
duced into that community. 

The consolidation of the two telephone 
companies, the Geneseo Telephone Co. and 
the Mutual company to form a third com- 
pany, was the culmination of the purchase, 
early in the year, of the Geneseo Tele- 
phone Co. by the Mutual company. 
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Brad Gives Us the “Last Word” 
on Pennsylvania Convention. 
Dear Stan: 

As I have already wrote you I would 
send you some more dope on our Philly 
convention, here goes: 

Boy! but it’s goin’ to be good! 

All the folks will meet on Monday 
mornin, Aug. 30, on the Bellevue roof at 
10 sharp, and that don’t mean maybe. 
First off, His Honor the Mayor will ex- 
tend the glad hand of fellowship and turn 
over the keys as set forth in my last 
letter. 

On behalf of the association, Joe Stock- 
well will accept with thanks. Joe is the 
B. B. of the Keystone Telephone Co. of 
Philadelphia and the proper feller for this 
job, cause livin, in Philly he will know all 
the places the keys fit. 

Then the president will make his report. 
You know that’s me, Stan, so the least 
said the better. I don’t believe in com- 
mittin’ myself if I can help it beforehand. 

Now I ain’t got all the others definately 
placed yet, but I can give you a outline of 
some of the talkin’ to be did. Billy Paca 
is goin’ to review 50 years of telephony, 
and I guess he probably will tel-it-phony 
too. Pretty good for me, eh Stan? You 
know Billy is boss of the Petroleum Com- 
pany at Oil City, and they do say he 
crowded old Alex. Bell awful hard on 
this telephone proposition and almost beat 
him to it. 

Then you know, Stan, so darn many 
companies carry their directory in the 
liability side of the ledger, that I thot it 
would be a good stunt to get Jim Boush 
to come over from Dayton, Ohio, and tell 
‘em how to put it on the asset side. What 
do you think? 

Of course Fred MacKinnon will be 
there, and he always makes a good speil. 
He has to Stan, cause all us presidents has 
to justify our jobs, and that takes a lot of 
talkin’. 

Then there’s a young man connected 
with the Keystone Company in Philly who 
knows the commercial end of the game 
backwards, and he’s going to say somethin’ 
that will have a lot of good tips in for those 
that listen. His office door says I. D. 
Gindhart, Sup’t New Business, and he 
sure knows his stuff. When I say he’s 
young—well, about like me, not too young, 
just ripe. 

Then just today I put the old hipnotic 
eye on a winner. It's Mr. Wm. H. J. 
McIntyre, telephone engineer of the public 
don’t know him 
well enough yet to call him by any of his 
first names, but he’s a reglar feller and 
wants to tell our folks how to keep a lot 
of their troubles from botherin’ the public 
service commission. 

Then what do you think Stan, Francis 
Dagger is comin’ all the way from Canada 


service commission. I 


to meet with us. 
tion is takin’ on International aspects. 


Why this darn conven- | 
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You know Mr. Dagger is Supervisor of 
Telephone Systems in the Ontario dis- 
trict, and I’ve asked him to say a few 
words on conditions up in the land of the 
free, where there ain’t no bootleggers to 
interfere with the orderly pursuit of 
happiness. 

Now Stan, there ain’t no use to tell 
everything, so I’m keepin’ one big ace in 
the hole. He will be chief noise on Tues- 
day the 30, and those that miss him might 
as well stay home. 


Oh! Yes! I almost forgot to say any- 
thing about golf. Arrangements has been 
made with a nearby club to extend 


the privileges of the course to all the 
alleged “goffers” that show up, and I guess 
I'll have to give a prize to the guy who 
turns in the lowest score for the course. 

Yes, the Sesqui is still there and gettin’ 
better each day. For example, Clarenc« 
Thompson was down to look it over and 
it. changed him from a knocker to a 
booster—and anything that can 
Tommy’s mind must be good. 

The city has offered to light up Broad 
street from the city hall to the Bellevue 
with special lighting arrangements, so the 
boys comin’ in from the Sesqui can find 
the hotel, and if they miss that they can’t 
miss the police station cause it’s right in 
the middle of the street. 

The manufacturers are still busy with 
their plans. They don’t even wise me up 
much, but I bet it will be good. They 
still insist on feedin’ the crowd at noon, 
which sure ought to make a hit. They’re 
good, hard workin’ boys Stan, and deserve 
a lot of credit. 

Now this is my last word before the 
launchin’ takes place. You know I once 
told you if you ever came to a Pennsyl- 
vania convention I’d have you arrested. 
Well Stan, I was just kiddin’ and I hope 
you will join in and enjoy the festivities 
without fear. Tell all the boys Pennsy]l- 
vania is just achin’ to give them a good 
time and we want them all in Philadel- 
phia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
August 30, 31 and September 1—and to 
plan to get in by August 29, so as not to 
miss anything. 

See You then, Stan, 
So Long 


change 


Brad. 


Humorists Will Address Okla- 
homa Telephone People. 

Colonel Graves Leeper, well known 
Oklahoma humorist and public speaker, has 
been engaged to address the telephone 
people at the district telephone meeting in 
Sulphur, Saturday, September 11. Ben 
Hennessy, Oklahoma writer, poet and 
humorist, will address the telephone meet- 
ing at Watonga, September 20. 

30th of these men have a state-wide rep- 
utation as entertainers and telephone peo- 
ple who do not attend these meetings will 
miss a real treat. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


How many wrecks we see around us, 

How many lives have gone astray, 

How many folks have missed their call- 
ing, 

How many souls have lost their way. 


How many hearts are crushed and 
broken, 
How many minds devoid of cheer, 


How many smiles are lost forever, 
How many miss the message clear. 


How many shoulder foolish burdens, 
Envy, hate and useless strife, 

How many sip the sour potions 

And miss the sweeter things in life. 


The truly valuable employe is the one 
who loves his work, or hers as the case 
may be, because only in loving one’s work 
will there be contentment and satisfaction 
in doing it. If there be neither of these, 
the work will not be properly performed; 
hence of little value, or at least 
much as might be desirable. 

Too many workers fail to read aright 
the true value of their work to the com- 
munity and its happiness, and so do not 
comprehend the plain road 
to their own happiness. 


not as 


which leads 
Good work means 
good will towards those who use the serv- 
ice for which the work is done. 

Smiles radiate both ways—out and in— 
and good will has the same characteris- 
tics. Did you ever see an employe whose 
every move exemplified the phrases, “Oh, 
H 1! What’s the use,” who was ever a 
happy or a valuable employe? 

The cheery voice at the switchboard 
brings to your mind a vision of a cheery 
girl on duty, and impressions are very easy 
to get. The opposite note brings to mind 
a sour-minded, crabby individual at best, 
and you are glad when your requirements 
allow you to cease from troubling her. 





















“The Tning That Has Made the Telephone Business 
Great is Service—Nothing Else.’’ 


One gets out of work what is put into 
it. and natural laws accept of no substi- 
tures. Your plant, if you have been its 
geiding spirit long, will reflect your atti- 
tule towards it, and your credit is based 
© the impressions the investor gets of it. 


By Well Clay 


A farmer with a neat and well-tilled farm 
can get twice the credit at the bank that 
a farmer whose acres and their upkeep be- 
token rank carelessness. 

This is likewise true of the telephone 
business. We may not think we care what 
our neighbors think of us, but just the 
same their appraisal of us is a powerful 
factor to an outsider, in forming 
an estimate for extending credit. 
read the 
and take the / 
lead to ends Ff 
which seem desirable to at- 
tain, we shall hardly reach 
them. If we load ourselves i 
down with unnecessary bur- 
dens which hamper the ex- 
emplification of good work 
and good will, we shall have 
useless handicaps which are 
apt to defeat the most beneficient plan. 

More and more, as the world classifies 
things and analyzes them, 
stand to the front as most worthwhile 
and indeed, the one thing that helps most 
to push the world’s undertakings ahead. 

The thing that has made the telephone 
business great and given it a miraculous 
growth, which is world-wide, is service— 
nothing else. Without service we could 
not have had the convenience, or any other 
feature of its many valuable aids, to mod- 
ern civilization. 

When the world was ready for the tele- 
phone, it was produced. Like the locusts 
of ancient Egypt that forth in 
swarms when conditions were ripe, the 
venturesome, far-seeing men in every ham- 
let of the United States, seemed to be 
imbued with the spirit of getting into the 
game all at once. 


If we do not 
right 
paths which 


signs 


does service 


came 


The years of prepara- 
tion, in which not much headway seemed 
to be made, were like those preceding any 
of the world’s most valuable inventions. 

All at once, however, like the 
farmers flocked to the fertile acres 
of Canada, the movement assumed 


the gigantic proportions 


of a gold rush. The 
hand-maiden of modern 
business was ready for 
the job—and service put 
the movement over. Not 
only that, but as time 


passes and the use of the 
telephone increases, we 
have to give better and better service—so 
do the manufacturers, the jobbers, the 
operators, the linemen. Why shouldn't the 
user give better service in dollars? 
APHORISM: The 
should be well-fed. 


Christmas turkey 
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Tells of Accomplishments of 
Mutual of Erie, Pa., During Year. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mutual Telephone Co., 
Erie, Pa., held July 26, directors were 


follows: 


elected for the coming year as 





“The Cheery Voice at the Switchboard Brings to Your 
M.nd a Vision of a Cheery Girl.’’ 


A. A. Culbertson, J. C. 
Hayes, John Z. Miller, James Russell, 
Chas. H. English, A. W. Hayes, John Z. 
H. English and James Burke. 

Reports from the various officers were 
presented. President A. A. Culbertson 
gave a verbal report, in which he com- 
mended the fine spirit and grit displayed 
by the employes of the various depart- 
ments in the company efforts to bring the 
service back to normal, after the disturb- 
ances due to moving into the new office, 
storms, etc. 


Spencer, A. W. 


John Z. Miller, general manager, in his 
annual report, covered briefly the history 
of the company for the past year, saying 
in part: “More history of the Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been written in the past 
year than in any similar period since the 
organization came into existence. It is 
necessary only to mention two principal 
events that have transpired since our last 
annual meeting, for they are fresh in the 
memory of us all. 

“1. The completion of our fine new of- 
fice and main exchange building at a cost 
of $300,000, and our moving into it on 
April 1. 

2. The consummation of the purchase 
of the property of the Pennsylvania Bell 
Telephone Co. in Erie county, and cutting 
over the Bell subscribers to the 
Mutual exchange, also on April 1. 

An important part of the cut-over was 
to provide subscribers with facilities for 
calling former Bell New 
numbers had to be assigned, and a sup- 


Erie 


subscribers. 


plemental directory, containing these names 
and numbers, was prepared and ready for 
distribution on March 31. 
of this directory was 


The compiling 


done with great 


care, and at considerable expense. 
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When this directory was placed in the 
hands of our subscribers, we naturally 
expected them to use it. Little did we an- 
ticipate how greatly the service would be 
impaired because this supplemental 
directory was not used. The result was 
that immediately all traffic formerly borne 
by the two telephone companies was 
thrown entirely on the Mutual, which, of 
course, could not successfully carry the 
whole load. 

There were ample facilities, but they 
were not put into use because the numbers 
in the supplemental directory were not 
used. As soon as this condition of af- 
fairs was discovered, we proceeded to 
straighten it out as quickly as it was pos- 
sible to do so. 

In- the midst of all these troubles with 
the service, our general offices were 
moved into the new building. Under the 
best of conditions it is no small undertak- 
ing to move. Of course this was another 
contributing factor to the impairment of 
the service. 

The month of April is always a busy 
time for telephone companies, because it 
is a general moving time. This year there 
seemed to be more moving than usual, and 
we were called upon to change locations of 
many hundreds of telephones. The 
change of rates also caused a change of 
many instances. This added 
item to the general dis- 


service in 
still 
turbance. 

Then about the middle of April, when 
we were beginning to see an: improvement, 
a succession of storms came along, which 
further delayed the restoration of service. 
Again in June there was the most severe 
electrical storm in the experience of the 
company. This storm burned out many 
cables, which required weeks to repair. 

On April 1, we also installed a new sys- 
tem of billing, from three months to a 
one-month period. This new system re- 
quired a doubling of our clerical force. 
Due to new and inexperienced help in tele- 
accounting, errors of billing oc- 
curred.” 

Referring to the company’s rate case 
now pending before the state commission, 
Mr. Miller continued : 

“There should be no doubt of the out- 
come of the hearings before the commis- 
sion, because the rates are just and fair. 
A preliminary hearing was held in June, 
and the next one is scheduled for Sep- 
tember. We are having evaluations made 
on the combined property, independently, 
by two engineering concerns for presenta- 
tion to the commission. The value of the 
Mutual Telephone Co.’s property in Erie 
is in excess of $4,000,000. 

On July 1, 1925, we had connected with 
our Erie exchange, 18,291 telephones. The 
number of Bell telephones taken over on 
April 1, 1926, was 2,174, and the number 
on July 1, 1926, had reached 20,878. While 
a few subscribers, due to the increase of 


another 


phone 
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system you have. 


know your service is a success. 


fore my wife. The answer is simple. 


eating.’ 
after dessert has been served?” 


know it is excellent. 


The answer is the same.” 


There is no mystery. 


are favorable. 
the rest is equally important. 


well-regulated. 


that heat is accomplishing during 


progress at certain specified periods. 


cake.” 


out, and then we shall put it to test.” 








BILL ADAMS’ FAVORITE CAKE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


| 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, | 
Des Moines, Iowa | 


I said to a telephone manager and owner of a neat, thrifty little telephone 
system, recently, “You are certainly to be commended for the fine telephone 
Everything seems to run smoothly, from the head office 
responsibilities down to and including the janitor’s duties. 
to have something to do, knows how to do it, and does it well and cheerfully. 
Do tell me how you have figured it all out. 
The public likes it.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Adams, “I don’t want to appear too wise, especially be- | 

There is no mystery about it, any more | 
than there is in Mrs. Adams’ exceptional cake-baking. She has a good recipe 
for a favorite cake of mine that she bakes occasionally. 
to have that particular cake this evening. I am sure it will please your palate.” 

“But, Bill,” interrupted Mrs. Adams, “ ‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
Don’t you think we had better talk about the goodness of my cake | 


“Now, Mary, we are not going to discuss the excellence of your cake. We 
What we want to hear is how you figured it out, for 
that will be the answer to the question asked me about our telephone service. 


“Well,” laughed Mrs. Adams, “I will start by saying the same thing about 
my cake as you said about your telephone service. 


“T have my working plan, my recipe, but that recipe is not worth the | 
paper it is on—and it was given to me—no matter how closely I follow its 
directions in mixing the various ingredients, unless all my working conditions 
The saying, ‘Well begun is half done,’ does not apply to cake- 
baking as many people seem to think. Well begun is good just so far, and 


“After placing the cake in the oven, I must watch the heat and keep it 
I must know—supervise, as you call it in your work—what 
various 
instance, if I have kept the heat well-regulated, I shall expect to see definite 
In the first quarter my cake must have 
reached a certain stage—no more, no less. 
until the end of the time allotted, by the author of the recipe, to bake the 


“There’s my answer,” chuckled Bill Adams. 


Everyone seems 


That is what interests me. I | 


I see we are going | 
} 
| 


| 
The answer is simple. | 


stages of the baking. For 
And so on during each quarter 


“See if you can figure that 

















rates were lost, we have already made up 
for this, and show a net gain of 413, this 
in addition to Bell telephones taken over. 

In North East, Corry and Union City, 
we have continued the use of the Bell 
exchanges, adding the former Mutual 
telephones to them. The Bell exchanges 
in North Girard and Wesleyville were 
abandoned and the subscribers cut into our 
own Girard and Wesleyville exchanges.” 


Pioneer Association Inaugurates 
Membership Campaign. 

The Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of the United States with head- 
quarters at the Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and of which J. K. Johnston is sec- 
retary, is inaugurating a membership cam- 
paign. Cash prizes will be given to those 
securing the largest number of new mem- 


bers by the third day of the national. 


convention in Chicago October 12-15. 


Dominican Republic to Rehabili- 
tate Its Telephone System. 

The government of the Dominican Re- 
public has formulated plans for the re- 
habilitation of its telephone system. It 
has placed an order for the equipment re- 
quired in Santo Domingo. The order in- 
cludes a rotary automatic telephone 
exchange having an ultimate capacity of 
3,000 lines and a combined rural and toll 
manual switchboard, together with asso- 
ciated power plant; also aerial cable and 
other outside plant equipment. 

In connection with this project of mod- 
ernizing the telephone system, it is inter- 
esting to recall that the city of Santo 
Domingo is the oldest in America, having 
been founded in the year 1496. The new 
program owes its origin to the progressive 
administration of President Horacio Vas- 
quez, and the Secretary in Charge of Com- 
munications Andres Pastoriza. 
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EADINGLEY, a Leeds suburb, was 
recently the venue of the Third Test 
Match between England and Aus- 

tralia. 


Following a sensational defeat of the 
English cricket team in the ‘‘eighties,”’ a 
well known sporting journal cartooned the 
demise and cremation of English cricket, 
and created the legendary ‘‘tashes,’’ which 
have since crossed the ocean between 
England and the Antipodes on many occa- 
sions, following the varying fortunes of the 
two representative teams. 















Each year’s ‘‘Tests’’ determine the 
resting place of these mythical ‘‘ashes,”’ 
whether in England or Australia, for the 
ensuing twelve months. 





Similarly, Headingley has figured in 
another ‘‘Test,’’ the trial of communica- 
tions, in which there could be only one 
possible result. A. T. M. (Strowger) Auto- 
matic Telephone equipment installed at 
Headingley in 1925, has come to stay; its 
success is assured. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY LTD 


o LONDON OFFICE 3) 
NORFOLK HOUSE - NORFOLK ST 


STRAND -W-C:2 


Above is depicted an everyday incident in the 
well equipped A. T. M. (Strowger) Laboratories 
where Automatic Telephone Equipment and 
circuits are thoroughly tried out under every 
possible condition and circumstance likely to be 
encountered in commercial telephone service in 
all parts of the world. 


© §STROWGER WORK3 ag 
MILTON ROAD-EDGE LANE 4 
LIVERPOOL 





ENGLAND 


When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When writing to Automatie Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Strowger Automatic Equipment 
\ffers Unequalled Facilities — 


For Small Unattended Exchanges 
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The Strowger Automatic C- 
A-X (Community Automatic 
Exchange), available in a variety 
of types, is ideal for— 
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Groups of rural telephones 
now served either by rural lines 
radiating from a city exchange 
or by a small rural switchboard— 


ve 






TOT 


Small towns, with a number 
of telephones varying from a 
dozen or so to several hundred— 


Isolated areas of telephone 
density, either in or adjacent to 
a city and located at some dis- 
tance from the main exchange. 


7 
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Because of the little attention 
required and the consequent 
low operating and maintenance 
costs, these small exchanges, 
which are usually unproductive of profit under 
ordinary methods of operation can be made to 
yield: appreciable returns by the installation of 
a Strowger Automatic C-A-X. 
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Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY, 














Here and There in Telephone Work 





Commercial Departments Might 
Pass Idea to Subscribers. 
When the telephone number of Lothers 
& Young, commercial photographers of 
San Francisco, Calif., was changed from 
Sutter 3499 to Garfield 5100, they sent 
out copies of the photograph reproduced 

on this page. 
The photograph shows a pretty girl 
drawing her pencil across the old number 


ARFIELD 510O sive 


NUMBER 


* 


Novel Idea of Commercial Photographers 
to Advise of Change in Telephone 
Number. 


with her left hand and pointing to the 
new number with her right hand. There’s 
an idea here for commercial departments 
of telephone companies to pass on to sub- 
scribers when their numbers are changed. 


“Better Homes in America” and 
the Telephone. 

More than 3,000 communities throughout 
the United States observed Better Homes 
week this year. Starting only two years 
ago, Better Homes in America, a national 
organization headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, has already grown 
to enormous proportions. 

The Better Homes movement is pri- 
marily instructive and inspirational. It 
has for its aim the making of the Amer- 
ican home the center of life, and not a 
mere incident. As staged in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., June 19-26, inclusively, Better Homes 
week took the form of an exhibition of 
modern homes, 22 of which were built and 
furnished complete to the last detail for 
the exhibition. In addition to the homes, 
a builders’ exhibition of 100 exhibits cov- 
ering everything used in building or fur- 
nishing a home, augumented the size of 
the display to enormous proportions. 

Among the exhibitors’ booths was one 
arranged by the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Fort Wayne, showing the 
importance of the telephone in the home 
and emphasizing the 
telephones. 


convenience of ex- 
Several miniature 
houses were arranged in the exhibit, all 


tension 


connected by means of a model telephone 


distribution system. A wax figure at a 





telephone was used, together with placards 


and miniature models of* men, bicycles, 
automobiles, and horse-drawn vehicles, to 
bring out the advantages of the telephone 
as a means for communication. 

One of the placards read: 

“Tf you should call the— 
Doctor 1% miles away 
Grocer 1 mile 
Police P 4 
A friend 1% 


away 
miles away 
miles away 





Total 6 miles one way 

12 both ways 
It would require but a few minutes over 
the telephone.” 

Another placard read: 

“If you should walk, it would take you 
about four hours.” 

Another : 

“Tf you should ride a bicycle, it would 
take you about one hour. 

“If you should drive a horse and car- 
riage, it would take two or three hours. 

“Tf you drive an automobile, it would 
require 48 minutes. 

“All at the risk of being delayed by 
traffic congestion and accidents.” 

Other placards calling attention to the 
advantages of the extension telephone in 
the home, read: 

“An extension telephone saves steps and 
time.” 

“It’s a night’s protection against bur- 
glars; it’s a protection against fire.” 

“Relieves and children, left 
alone at night, of the terrors of fear.” 


women 








Ott at te 
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“Provides privacy for telephone calls.” 

The exhibit attracted a large amount of 
attention and was viewed by many thou- 
sands of at the exposition, all 
anxious to gather ideas for making their 
homes more convenient and attractive. 

Fort Wayne has an unusually high per- 
centage of home owners and has the high- 
est telephone development of any city in 
Indiana. The telephone company reports 
a large number of inquiries about exten- 
sion telephones as a result of the exhibi- 
tion and many of the inquiries have de- 
veloped into orders. 


visitors 


Pay Stations on Party Lines of 
Magneto Exchange. 

At several of our magneto exchanges 
out of which rural and multi-party lines 
were operated, there were in existence pay 
stations, with a further demand for coin- 
box telephones from time to time. As 
these stations were located several miles 
from the exchange, there was a 10-cent 
charge for local service within the ex- 
change. 

We were unable to operate these pay 
stations very satisfactorily because it was 
necessary for the operator to depend en- 
tirely upon the subscriber as to whether 
or not he was using a pay station, and 
such inquiries often brought from the 
regular subscriber unkind words to the 
operator. necessary to overcome 
this trouble and devise some means of spe- 
cial signaling to indicate to the operator 


It was 
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Exhibit of Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., During Better Homes 
Week. 
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Falmouth Mutual Telephone Co. 


INCORPORATED IN 1902 


DIRECTORS 
~E. H. HACKLEMAN 


7 19:26 
Falmouth, Ind., June _1, 

JAMES PHILPOTT 

to eam 

F. T. McCreavy 


Harrah Mfg. Co., 
Bloomfield, Ind. 
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The Ultimate Verdict of every USER 


You too, can save money with 


The HANDYMAN 


RAPID POLE PULLER 


Testimony is the direct and conclusive proof of the utility of 
any article. 


What the HANDYMAN 


has done for 
and many others, it will d 


© for you. 
“Time saved is money saved.’ Moreover, considering the Saving 
in labor, the HANDYMAN is a tool essential to the efficiency of 
any telephone company. 


Weight, 50 Ibs. Can be carried and Operated by one man. Pulls 
pole out of ground 3 feet without Stopping to take a new hitch. 
The HANDYMAN has been constructed of the best materials 
nable for Strength and efficiency. 


the Falmouth company 


Just write! We'll send you detailed information. Ask 
about the HANDYMAN Guy Stretcher and Pole Pusher. 


HARRAH MEG. CO. 


Bloomfield, Indiana 
please mention TELEPHONY. 


ae 


When writing to Harrah Mfg. Co., 
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whether the call was being made from a 
free station or a pay station. 

R. L. Gillespie of this company, who is 
located at Tazewell, Va., using his ex- 
perience gained in connection with phan- 





TELEPHONY 


Two years ago Dr. Austin described a 
decided increase in the signals received at 
Washington from the Radio corporation’s 
transatlantic stations at Tuckerton and 
New Brunswick, N. J., during the passage 
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Circuit of Pay Station on Party Line with Ground Signaling. 


tom circuits, arranged for the pay station 
to ring phantom to ground, and throw a 
pay station drop. The talking arrange- 
ment, however, was metallic and other 
telephones on the line rang on the regular 
drop. The operator was, therefore, in a 
position to- immediately tell from what 
class of telephone the call was being made. 

Thinking that some other telephone peo- 
ple might have the same trouble, I am sub- 
mitting a print of the circuit, which you 
may print. W.. A. PANKEYy, 

General Manager. 
Bluefield, Va. Bluefield Telephone Co. 
Grandmother in Active Service As 
Telephone Operator. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Omaha, Neb., has a grandmother in 
active service as an operator in the person 
of Mrs. M. Butterfield. She started in 
the service back in 1893 in that city, and 
after her marriage laid aside the headpiece, 
as she supposed, for all time. 

The scarcity of trained operators led 
to her consent to do relief work, and from 
that to regular work was but a step. She 
was able to combine it with rearing a 
family of two grown children, each of 
whom has given her a grandchild. 


Find That Temperature Affects 
Radio Signal Strength. 

That temperature influences the strength 
of radio signals is the conclusion reached 
by L. W. Austin and Miss Wymore of 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. This work is a part of the 
of the International Union of 
of Scientific Radio Telegraphy, which was 
adopted at Brussels in 1922 and is now be- 


program 


ing carried on in the various countries be- 
longing to the Union. 


cold waves over the eastern 
Further study now indicates that, 
whenever the temperature rises along the 
signal path, there is a tendency for the 
signal to drop; and conversely, a falling 
temperature tends to produce a stronger 
signal, though these temperature effects 
are often masked by other unknown in- 
fluences. 

Experiments on the relations existing be- 
tween meteorological phenomena and radio 
transmission require preferably at least 
fairly uniform meteorological conditions 
between the sending and receiving stations. 
For this reason, stations between 125 and 
190 miles distant were chosen for the ex- 
periments, rather than stations at great 
distances. On the other hand, stations 
much less than 125 miles distant would 
probably not have shown the influence 
of weather changes to so marked an ex- 
tent. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
temperature changes influence the waves 
which are reflected or refracted from the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer, 60 miles or more 
above the earth’s surface rather than the 
waves which glide along the ground, since 
no marked change is observed in signal in- 
tensity due to long continued rain or 
drought, the presence of snow, or the 
presence or absence of frost in the ground. 


of severe 
states. 





Bell System Now Has Nearly 


300,000 Employes. 


A census of Bell system employes, not 
including Western Electric employes, taken 
in December, 1925, showed that there were 
then 293,480 persons employed. 

Notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
the Bell system, requiring the services of 
many new employes, the average length of 
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service of all employes was nearly fiv: 
years; more than 25 per cent of the mal 
employes have been with the compan; 
more than ten years, and about 43% pe: 
cent have served more than five years wit! 
the system. 

But the average length of service doe 
not seem any time at all to the 283 tele 
phone veterans, still active, who were i: 
the Bell telephone service away back i 
1885 when the Boston-New York telephon 
line was the greatest achievement in long 
distance transmission. They are the sur 
vivors of some 5,700 employes who wer: 
employed at that time. 

Ranking next in length of service ar: 
1,776 employes who have served the Bell 
system for 30 years or more, and have 
seen the system grow from approximately 
300,000 telephones to more than 12,000,000 
Bell-owned telephones. Another group of 
telephone employes in point of length of 
service is comprised of 9,652 individuals 
who have 21 or more years of service to 
their credit. 

The fact that there are now 100.000 
more employes on the Bell system pay- 
rolls than there were seven years ago is 
indicative of the growth to meet the con- 
stantly increasing 
public service. 


requirements .of the 


Inter-Mountain Company Pur- 
chases Small Tennessee Company. 


Announcement was made July 17 by 
W. N. McAnge, Jr., that the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., has en- 
tered into. a purchase agreement to take 
over the physical properties of the John- 
son County Telephone Co., operating at 
Mountain City, Tenn. The sale will be 
consummated as soon as the necessary ap- 
proval is received from the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission. 

It is expected that the sale will be ap- 
proved this month. 

The Inter-Mountain company already 
owns and operates services in many near- 
by cities, including Johnson City, Kings- 
port, Elizabethton and Glade Spring. 


New Switchboard and All-Cable 
Plant to Be Installed. 

Manager Louis Hahn of the Leigh 
(Neb.) Independent Telephone Co. an- 
nounces that $3,000 has been appropriated 
by the board of directors for improve- 
ment of the physical plant. A new switch- 
board and more cable and poles will con- 
stitute the work to be done. When fin- 
ished it will be an all-cable plant with a 
300-line switchboard. The present board 
has been outgrown for some time, 
more patrons are being listed. 

The company has always maintained th¢ 
best of public relations, one of the loca! 
pepers saying: “Although the patrons o! 
the telephone company have always re- 
ceived the best of service, with the add: 


and 


‘tional improvements the service will be 


still better.” 
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ON: THE shelf, connected in the 
switchboard, or in subscribers’ 
homes, Columbia Gray Label Bat- 
teries protect the reliability of the 
service, the profits of the company, 
the reputations of purchasing agent 
and trouble shooter. They snap into 
instant action when the hook is 
raised—that’s reliability. They last 
longer’and so cost less per month 
of service—that’s economy. Because 
they are so trouble-proof and eco- 
nomical their use takes battery grief 
out of the lives of buyer and service 
man. The telephone industry’s lead- 
ing batteries. Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at no extra cost. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 






Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test — they last longer 





When writing to National Carbon Co 








, please mention PELEPHONY. 





Toll Operators Increase Revenues 


Increasing Company Revenue Through Completion of Toll Calls, Accurate 
Timing of Toll Tickets—Proper Charges—Paper Presented at Traffic Con- 
ference During Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Mrs. Mabel Pearson Sellvin, 


Chief Operator, Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


In order to increase the company reve- 
nue through the completion of toll calls, 
the full cooperation on the part of several 
operators is required. 

First, the recording operator must se- 
cure all of the necessary details on the 
call, being careful to record each item cor- 
rectly. If the recorder writes the wrong 
calling number, name, firm name or called 
city or state on the ticket, it not only 
means delay and annoyance to the calling 
subscriber but a waste of toll circuit and 
operating time. Many lost calls are due 
entirely to poor recording. 

Recorders, being the first toll operators 
the subscriber comes in contact with in 
placing his call, are usually the ones who 
make a lasting impression, either by their 
pleasing manner and evident ability or by 
their carelessness or indifference. Right 
now is the time to say that if an operator 
is indifferent to her work, she is in the 
wrong business. In order to make a suc- 
cess .of any work, you have to like it 
better than any other kind. 

Second, the directory and routing work 
must be accurate. A wrong number means 
annoyance to the subscriber called, loss of 
circuit and operating time and unnecessary 
delay. Wrong routes waste circuit time 
and cause congestions that otherwise 
would not occur and usually result in poor 
transmission and unnecessary delays at the 
originating office and all other offices 
through which the call is routed. 


Third, the line operator should secure 
the line of the calling party and become 
familiar with all the items on the ticket 
before securing the toll circuit. After 
ringing out on the toll line, the operator 
should remain cut-in on the circuit until 
an answer is obtained, pass the call 
promptly, and check the acknowledgment 


by distant operator; wait until the called E 


station answers or a report is made. 
After having reached the called station 
the operator should announce the call 
promptly to the person answering the tele- 
phone. If informed that the called party 
is not in, she should ask if he can be 
reached at another telephone or find out if 
the calling party will talk with some party 
at called number. If overlap ringing is 
used on first attempts, the calling sub- 
scriber will often talk with the person 
_ answering the telephone at called number. 
One of the phrases that help us to com- 
plete toll calls if the called party is out is: 
“Leave a note for Mrs. Smith to call the 


Jamestown, N. Y., operator, please.” The 
called party invariably reaches for a pen- 
cil to write a memorandum to have Mrs. 
Smith cali Jamestown, N. Y., operator. If 
we say, “Have Mrs. Smith call the James- 
town operator,” the party at called tele- 

















“To Increase Company Revenue Through 
the Completion of Toll Calls,’’ Says 
Mrs. Sellvin, ‘‘Requires Cooperation 
on the Part of Several 
Operators.”’ 


phone will say, “Yes”—and nine times out 
of ten forget all about the request. 

Giving special attention to “leave word” 
calls between the hours of 4 and 5 p. m. 
will often result in the call being com- 
pleted later in the evening from some other 
calling number or being carried forward 
to the following day. Special attention 
has to be given to “leave words” on Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays. On Sun- 
days, calls should be tried just before and 
after church time. Many of our calls 
have been completed by being persistent 
in locating the calling or called parties at 
golf clubs and other places of Saturday 
and Sunday recreation and amusement. 

The following are some of the reasons 
why hundreds of toll calls are canceled: 

1. Operator’s failure to verify NF and 
Un reports. 

2. Not suggesting messenger service on 
NF reports. 

3. Slow distribution of tickets from 
recording positions to line positions. , 
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4. Slow service to public pay-station 
patrons. 

5. Poor equipment and not reporting 
noisy toll circuits, noisy cords and all 
kinds of switchboard, line and subscribers’ 
equipment trouble. 

6. Lack of cooperation by information 
operators at the city or town where the 
called party is supposed to be. 

7. Poorly-written toll tickets. 

8. Lack of accuracy, persistence, 
cooperation, speed and courtesy on the 
part of one or more operators. 


Our next step in increasing the com- 
pany revenue is through the proper timing 
of toll calls. Operators must be very 
careful to stamp the starting time of con- 
versation on a _ station-to-station call as 
soon as anyone at either station speaks to 
and receives a response from anyone at 
the other station. 

On a person-to-person call, the ticket 
should be stamped as soon as the calling 
party speaks to and receives a response 
from the called party, or as soon as the 
called party speaks to and receives a re- 
sponse from the calling party. In the modi- 
fied operating practices of the operating 
rules, it states that “on a call to a P. B. X. 
the operator will determine more definitely 
that the particular person desired has been 
reached before starting to time the call.” 

After receiving the proper supervisory 
signal, the operator shall immediately 
stamp off the ticket and clear the toll cir- 
cuit, release the calling line and file the 
ticket. Too many operators are slow or 
careless in this respect. 


Calculagraphs should be inspected at 
least once a day to make sure that thc 
stamp is complete and legible. Care should 
be taken that the stamp on the ticket is 
not crooked; also that the calculagraph 
clock is not slow or fast when compared 
with Western Union or some other reliable 
timepiece. 

If a ticket has more than one calcula- 
graph stamp, due to unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, such as cut-offs, faulty operating, 
equipment or circuit trouble, poor trans- 
mission or for any other reason, it should 
be referred to the supervisor. She will 
determine the number of minutes to be 
charged and enter, with a green pencil, 
across the stamp the number of minutes to 
be charged, followed by her personal num- 
ber in parenthesis, and then enter the 
number of minutes in green, in the min- 
utes’ space on the front of the ticket. She 
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The switchboard 
lamp, delicate yet 
rugged. With a fil- 


7 WA ament one-sixth 
Ad as fine asa human 

| CA Paul Revere Signal |V #2ce 

isea0@ every lime you telephone years” service. 


The signal lamp in Old North Church _ it instantly summons the ever alert oper- 
flashed its message to Paul Revere. So ator to answer your call. 




















the lamp in a telephone switchboard sig- Making these lamps, millions of them 
nals the operator when you lift the re- every year, is one of the many Western 
ceiver off the hook. Electric functions. From lamp to switch- 


This tiny switchboard lamp, with over _ board, every one of the 110,000 individ- 
ten million like it, is a vital part of the ual parts must be carefully made and fitted 
nation’s telephone system—a little thing, together to do its share in the vast tele- 
but carrying a big responsibility. As your phone plant — a manufacturing job un- 
representative at the telephone exchange equalled in diversity and intricacy. 


Back of 


your 
telephone 





FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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should also write an explanation on the 
back of the ticket. 

The company wants all the revenue it 
is entitled to, but on a disputed time allow- 
ance it is often advisable to be lenient with 
the subscriber, for a small allowance will 
often life-long friend for the 
company. Good judgment must be used, 
however, and no one should be allowed to 
take unfair advantage of the telephone 
companies in this respect. 

Report charges are another means of 
revenue to telephone companies. In no 
case shall a report charge be made on a 
call in addition to the message rate. 


make a 


Report charges shall be made on person- 
to-person, including collect, appointment 
and messenger calls, if a chargeable report 
has been given the calling number within 
one hour from the filing time or within 
one hour from the posted delay on delayed 
calls. 

The following are chargeable reports: 

1. Called available, or re- 
fuses to talk or to accept the charge on a 
collect call. 


party not 


2. Calling party not available or refuses 
to talk or calling station doesn’t answer. 

3. Uncompleted appointment calls when 
the call is not completed after the appoint- 
ment has been definitely arranged with 
the called station. 

4. Uncompleted messenger calls when 
the call is not completed after arrange- 
ments have been made to notify the called 
party to come to the telephone. 

The following reports relating to called 
station or called party are chargeable: 

BNR, FC, LK, LK LF, NRG, NRG 
CF, PN, U, UD, UN, UX, WT, WT LF. 

Room telephone BY, DA, or OD. 

Extension telephone BY, DA, or OD. 

Charges not accepted on a collect call. 

Chargeable reports relating to the call- 
ing station or calling party when the opera- 
tor is ready to establish the connection 
ove: CA, FC. LK, LE LE, U, UD, UR, 
WT, WT LF. 

Calling party refuses to talk. 

Calling telephone DA. 

Other reports, not covered by code, re- 
lating to the calling party which indicate 
that the calling party will not be ready to 
talk within the time allowance for holding 
the circuit. 

Our toll operators are taught in the 
classroom that every toll call is important. 
All of their training and supervision is 
based on the completion of every toll call 
out, in and through with the least possible 
delay. A chart 14 inches by 14 inches, 
showing a large and a small dial is hung 
in the toll room where all can see at a 
glance the per cent completed yesterday 
and the per cent completed this month to 
date. 

The chief operator and the traffic super- 
intendent follow up these daily records, 
compliment the force for exceptionally 
good results and express regret if the per 
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cent falls below 90. This keeps up a 
genuine interest and helps to produce and 
maintain a high “esprit de corps” or 
morale without which no organization can 
function properly. 

Calls are completed within five minutes 
if possible, and a delayed call is tried as 
often and as persistently as conditions will 
permit without antagonizing the calling or 
the called party. Operators who do not 
show the proper attitude toward toll calls, 
toward the subscribers and toward other 
operators in our own office and other 
offices are not kept on the force. The old 
adage, “A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link” certainly holds true in the 
telephone business. 

Local and long distance operators can 
give better service, public relations can be 
improved, and toll revenues can be in- 
creased through completion of toll calls, 
accurate timing of toll tickets and proper 
report charges. If all telephone employes 
will do their very best every day, the 
service will be excellent and the subscribers 
will be satisfied. 

The wonderful development which has 
taken place in the telephone industry in 
50 years, especially during the last few 
years, has raised the standard of service 
throughout the country so high that care- 
ful consideration must be given by every 
telephone company to operating practices 
that will improve the service and at the 
same time increase the 
revenues. 


company’s net 


The Importance of a Standard 
Method of Local Operating. 
By Miss Katuryn BITTERMAN, 
Chief Operator, New York Telephone Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There are several questions before the 
people of the country today, and the most 
important is the question of public service. 

Public service in any country must be 
sincere and strong, and keeping this 
thought in mind has enabled the telephone 
company to give universal service to the 
universe. Our foundation for service is 
built on strong integrity and high ideals 
in a large and general sense of duty: 
therefore, we must have standard methods 
to avoid fluctuation, contradiction and in- 


consistency. 
We should always keep in line with 
new methods and pass them along the 


rank and file so that the least deviation 
will not affect the service. 

Do we always hope for better things 
and manifest renewed interest when we 
receive new methods? I am afraid we are 
ready for debate or argument before we 
realize where we lead ourselves rather 
than be guided by new instructions. We 
should trace out the new methods which 
must be followed by our subordinates; We 
have no right to deny them or lessen their 
resources to carry greater responsibilities. 

From time to time much has been said 
relative to new methods—in a broad sensé 
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it is simply a change of new ideas for old; 
to better conditions as time progresses aid 
business develops. 

How many would want to go back to 
the old way of working conditions? I am 
sure there are times when we do not ap- 
preciate what has been done to improve 
conditions relative to hours, salary, bene- 
fits, comforts and working conditions in 
general. We should feel the responsi- 
bility and realize it is “Our Company” and 
“Our Business” and should take every 
advantage and opportunity to make new 
methods constructive, which is real serv- 
ice. 

I am going to give you a brief descrip- 
tion and outline of the methods and oper- 
ating practices in general, features rela- 
tive to good service, namely tone and voice 
expression. It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize the importance of the enuncia- 
tion of numbers and words. 

What is tone? Tone is a sound of the 
voice, but have you ever given thought 
just how pleasant, unpleasant or mechan- 
ical it can be? It is with this tone that 
we win or lose the interest of the sub- 
scriber. It is not always what is said, 
but how it is said. 

Our first tone is “Number, please?” We 
should encourage our people to manifest 
pleasant, personal interest, for it is noth- 


‘ing more or less than a greeting to notify 


the subscriber that we are ready to serve 
him, and we also create a favorable im- 
pression in the public which is our high- 
est aim. As this is undoubtedly appre- 
ciated by vou, we shall consider, in a 
general way, some of the characteristics 
of good enunciation, which are quiet 
enunciation, stile strip and rising inflec- 
tion. 

What is stile strip repetition and why is 
it used? It is necessary to strike a proper 
balance between the numerals of the num- 
ber called; therefore, we separate the 
numeral listed on the stile strip of the 
switchboard from the remaining numerals 
in the multiple bank. This is done by 
emphasizing the first or second numeral 
and finishing the third or fourth with the 
rising inflection. We use still strip repeti- 
tion to have the 
the number we 


subscriber understand 
have repeated and save 
him the annoyance of repeating again. 

Rising inflection is used with a ques- 
tioning tone on the last numeral and 
should carry a pleasant, alert suggestion 
to the subscriber to acknowledge or cor- 
rect the call. 

Operators should be taught to speak 
clearly and distinctly in a quiet tone di- 


rectly into their transmitters. This is 
known to all as the “personal interest 
tone,” It is nothing more or less than 


everyday business courtesy to people with 
whom we come in contact over the tele- 
phone; courtesy, itself, is just kindness. 

We want to make our subscribers cel 
we are willing and glad to serve them, and 
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FINANCING 


of Independent 
Telephone Companies 


WE specialize in loans to Telephone 
Companies for purposes of mak- 
ing extensions to plants, the acquiring 
of new properties, or the funding of 
existing indebtedness. 


We have financed numerous inde- 
pendent telephone companies and are 
thoroughly experienced in this class of 
underwriting. 


Some of our present clients wish to 
acquire telephone property and inqui- 
ries concerning details will receive im- 
mediate attention. 


Thompson, Kent & Grace 


Municipal BONDS Corporation 
134 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Dearborn 7760 
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Steel 
the Enduring Cross Arm 





The initial cost is hil Steel Cross - Arms 
cheaper than a i will outwear three 
wooden arm. ee wood arms. 
The cross arm is attached with a heavy steel plate 


which fits snugly the curvature of the pole. No gain- 
ing—no splitting The plate actually strengthens the pole 


THE STEEL CROSS ARM & CABLE EQUIPM’T CO. 
Napoleon, Ohio 
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HIS trade mark is your 
guide to poles that assure 
strength, long life, dependable 
service. Use of Long-Bell Poles 
means worth-while economy. 
Each pole is made resistant to 
decay and fire by creosoting 
full length by the cylinder- 


pressure process. 


Write for “Sentinels of Ser- 
vice’, our Booklet which tells 
the complete story of Long-Bell 
Poles. 


The Ionc-Ret, Lumber Company 
1131 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 








HOLTZER-CABOT 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generators 
Do Away With Batteries 


Wipe out the constant attention and 
replacement costs required to render ring 
service. 







Install a Holtzer-Cabot Magneto-Ringing 
Motor Generator which does its work under 
all conditions without variation. 










It never fails—gives constant service 
at a lower cost than any other ringing 
method. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


125 Amory St., 6161 So. State St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
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our only way of conveying this thought 
is the voice. It is, therefore, of greatest 
importance that advantage should be taken 
of every technical means of improving 
voice expression so it will always be cour- 
teous and carry courtesy. 

Due to the character of our business, 
we cannot hold conversation with the sub- 
scriber, and the words and phrases which 
we are permitted to use are necessarily 
quite brief. For this reason it is neces- 
sary to convey to the subscriber our lim- 
ited words and with absolute 
courtesy. If we cannot complete the sub- 
scriber’s call, we should be carefu! to use 
the personal tene and courtesy in notifying 
him; for instance, when we say “The line 
is busy,” in a tone that 
we are really sorry, “The line is busy,” 
and not in a mechanical tone. 

The fundamental requirement for giving 
good service is good supervision, and that 
can only be given by a supervisory force 
who know operating rules and methods 
thoroughly and feel the direct responsi- 


phrases 


it must be said 
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bility for the training and development of 
the people in their charge. 

The chief operator is directly responsi- 
ble for the supervisory force and should 
see that supervisors impart this knowledge 
to their people in an effective manner. By 
good supervision I do not mean the patrol- 
ing of a supervisor in the section. She 
should be on the alert to detect congested 
conditions, direct abnormal traffic, de- 
teamwork by observing attention 
given to line signals on adjacent positions: 
passing, accepting and signaling of cords. 
During the less busy hours, she can coach 
and develop her people relative to correct 
methods. Her local service notes will give 
her much food for thought and help for 
discussion purposes. 

Supervisors should study each individual 
operator. They must be diplomatic, for no 
two persons have charactertistics alike. 
Methods which would bring excellent re- 
sults with one girl might harm another. 
The supervisor should make the operator 
feel that criticism is constructive and not 


velop 
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destructive. In this way the operator will 
understand she is being corrected and 
helped in a kindly rather than fault-finding 
way. 

When an operator makes a mistake, thie 
supervisor should question, help and cor- 
rect; also explain why we have a standard 
method for that particular feature, the 
benefits received, and help the operator to 
realize the correct way is the best. 

Supervisors should encourage operators 
to read bulletins, feature cards, pamphlets, 
etc. She should question her people rela- 
tive to new bulletins posted and speak en- 
couragingly of the standing of the office 
with respect to the items featured. The 
supervisor should commend her people on 
their good work and constantly try to de- 
velop them to higher efficiency. A super- 
visor must be a good leader and teacher. 
To win the confidence and respect wf her 
people, she must possess two most impor- 
tant qualities—loyalty and moral courage; 
without these she cannot expect the people 
under her to do conscientious work. 


Man in Ranks Eyes the Executives 


An Executive Through the Eyes of a Man in the Ranks—Some Comments as 
to Actions and Duties of an Executive with Distinctions Between a Cheap Ex- 
ecutive and an Able One—Encouragement and Cooperation Achieve Results 


Instructions and articles of inspiration 
to the man lower down from the man 
higher up have not been wanting; nor have 
they been unwelcome or ineffective. How- 
ever, they might be of interest and help 
to reverse the case, after a proper adjust- 
ment has been made. 

We say after a proper adjustment has 
been made, because if the man lower down 
were to look at the man on high through 
the wrong end of the telescope, he might 
look awfully small or otherwise distorted. 
Just as true is it that very often the subor- 
dinate’s problems, viewed by the 
greatly exalted without the aid of a tele- 
scope, also look exceedingly small. Hence 
the proper adjustment. 

It has, perhaps, occurred to some of 
my fellow workers in the ranks that the 
chief function of the man at the top seems 


when 


to be to say “No” to all our many fine 
suggestions for improvement. Perhaps we 
have wondered just precisely what it is 
for which he is drawing pay. To me, 
through observation, study and experience, 
the answer is this: 

They are paid for judgment based on 
experience, and while the withholding of 
their “Yes” to our fine ideas may seem to 
us, who have but one angle of the problem 
to look at, a refusal to adopt something 
which might increase profits, their “No,” 
unquestionably 
prevents losses. 


more important, actually 


By M. E. Layton 


Perhaps it is but natural that the man 
in the ranks believes his work to be the 
most necessary and important. There is 
no desire to dispute that his work is both 
necessary and important. It is necessary 
and important that a locomotive should be 
powerful and do a lot of work, but it does 
this only when a hand, guided by a greater 
intelligence, is on the throttle. And again, 
the locomotive itself came into being only 
after a greater intelligence had made itself 
manifest. 

But, perhaps, the point of this article 
should be more in just what way this in- 
telligence can best manifest itself when 
functioning as an executive. As to the 
relative importance in general of the usual- 
ly accepted three parties to the industrial 
triangle, it may convincingly be seen in 
the answer of a certain authority who, 
himself, answered the question with a 
question: “Which,” he asked, “is the most 
important leg of a three-legged stool?” 
The point is obvious. 

To me, however, the metaphor presents 
another angle. The three legs of that 
stool terminate in common; this, then, to 
me means that every corporation is com- 
posed of four parties: The stockholders, 
who supply the money with which to build 
the plant, pay the wages, and operate the 
business; the directors, whose duty it is 


to select executive officers carefully and. 


wisely, plan the larger and more important 


policies, and generally see to it that the 
company is prudently administered; the 
officers, who conduct the current opera- 
tions, and the employes, who contribute 
their skill and their work. 

The interest of these four parties is a 
common interest, although perhaps not an 
equal one; and if the result of their com- 
bined work is to be most successful, each 
must do its full share. An effort on the 
part of any one to advance his own inter- 
without regard to the rights of 
others, means, eventually, loss to all. 

“Well,” one will say, “doesn’t 
experience show that the vast majority of 
difficulties which occur in an industry arise 
between the workman—the man in the 
ranks—and the foremen who are in daily 
contact with them?” 

That foremen are sometimes arbitrary 
can hardly be denied, but the up-to-the- 
minute executive knows this; he knows 
that he is being judged by the actions and 
attitude of the foremen and other subor- 
dinates; therefore such an executive will 
be found advocating and practicing educa- 
tion for men in the ranks and a form of 
higher education for his own subordinates. 

To me, it would appear that not until 
the valuable lesson to him who is directing 
the affairs of those who are handling men 
is learned—that of allowing his helpers to 
help, and teaching them to do likewise, 
while he himself applies his efforts to the 
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We specialize in Telephone Securities—Consult us about your financial problems 


Baker. Walsh & (ompany 









29 South La Salle Street 


Conservative Investments 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 4553 








Ler us quote you on your next require- 
ments in Cedar Poles. We can supply 
your needs with Poles grown on the 
mountains of British Columbia where 
the climatic conditions are just right 
to produce a close grained wood, well 
tapered, insuring you maximum 
strength and life. Sufficient yard 
stocks seasoned to insure prompt 
loadings. 

Delivered prices anywhere. 


SULLIVAN CREEK LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Birchbank, B. C. 
Producers of Quality Poles Priced Right 
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BATTERIES 


The excellence of this country’s tele- 
phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 
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problem as a whole for which he is re- 
sponsible— will the best results be 
obtained. 

The executive, in my humble opinion, 
should not become enslaved to details. 
This tends to detract his thought from the 
larger demands of the business, and very 
often more important issues may be neg- 
lected. If he persists in virtually burying 
himself in a multitude of trivial tasks, his 
thoughts become greatly hampered and 
less free to intelligently plan matters of 
more importance for others to execute. 
Obviously the hand of the master mind 
should be on the rudder, while subordi- 
nates and men in the ranks pull the oars 
and keep the boat in order. 

The proverb: “If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself” has, perhaps, been a 
stumbling block, and, to a few their down- 
fall, simply because they misinterpreted its 
true meaning. 

The success of the enterprise is very 
properly the thing to be well done by the 
chief executive. How best to do this is 
his problem. Should he attempt to direct, 
control and operate entirely alone, he must 
become overloaded with details and this is 
inevitably to sacrifice good working 
harmony. 

These remarks are based on no less than 
divine authority, for in Exodus we read 
that Jethro, seeing the Hebrew leader 
Moses, his son-in-law, overloading himself 
with details of law and government, re- 
monstrated with him thus: 

“Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all 
the people stand by thee from morning 
until even?” 

Moses offered an alibi—sounds natural 
doesn’t it?—and then Jethro promptly 
replied : 

“The thing that thou doest is not good. 
Thou wilt surely wear away.” 

He further counselled him, saying: 

“Be thou for the people Godward, that 
thou mayest bring the causes unto God.” 

Further he advised Moses to appoint out 
of all the people “Men of Truth” to be 
rulers of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and 
tens, to judge small causes, the large 
causes only to be brought before Moses. 

Now Moses took the “hunch” and im- 
mediately established many able men as 
rulers over the people. Thus he got out 
from under an awful wad of detail, and 
continued a wise supervisor over the Israel- 
ites. Peace and harmony prevailed under 
this wise executive’s leadership. 

Pardon the digression, but doesn’t it 
look as though our ancient friend Jethro 
might have been a machine-switching engi- 
neer the way he laid out the thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens, on the banks of 
the Red Sea, by which Moses was to watch 
his step-by-step? 

The executive who finds himself at the 
head of many workers will do well to 
remember that every worker is happy in 
doing his own work, and only true 
cooperation brings success. 
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Fear, injustice, distrust, harsh criticism, 
impatience, unkindness, and meddlesome 
interference are never conducive to the 
creation of a whole-hearted and loyal sup- 
port. Rather let the executive and his 
assistants on down the line, who desire to 
be just to their subordinates, annul com- 
pletely the effects of strife and discord 
by replacing harsh criticism with helpful 








The Asset of Personality. 

The asset of personality is more elu- 
sive and seems to be born in some peo- 
ple without any effort on their part. 

On the other hand, it may be ac- 
quired by every one who will concen- 
trate on his career and not let it be 
marred by carelessness and indifference. 
—Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 








encouragement, become more patient and 
tolerant, more kindly and friendly, and 
manifest a brotherly regard which cannot 
fail to quicken the impulse and response to 
right government. 

Again, and still in my opinion, the true 
executive is he who rids himself of 
troublesome, time-consuming details and 
the inclination, perhaps, to interfere with 
his subordinate’s every assignment. 

To gain confidence and to the end that 
harmony will prevail, an executive could 
not do better than to see that his super- 
visory force extends encouragement, wise 
and practical, toward their helpers, and to 
always keep an open door to his office, for 
needed and right counsel; regarding every 
legitimate approach to these distinctive 
quarters an opportunity to manifest good 
will and sympathetic interest, thus silenc- 
ing discord with harmony. 

And why harmony? Because efficiency 
follows in its wake, and the response to 
such treatment as was conducive to bring- 
ing about the harmony is certain to be 100 
per cent loyal. And so it ought to be. 

Although almost all our philosophy of 
life has been handed down through the 
ages to us, perhaps readers of this publica- 
tion would like to hear from an authority 
less remote than was Moses. Very well. 
Harry B. Thayer, the chairman of the 
board of directors of The Bell Telephone 
System, head of more than 300,000 em- 
ployes, has the following to say of the 
duties of an executive: 

“I try to keep away from the details of 
the work,” says Mr. Thayer, “and from 
other men’s jobs, and to keep my attention 
on the main points. 

“I have the whole company divided into 
departments, and each head of a depart- 
ment is expected to do his own work, and 
not to come to me unless he gets into 
trouble.” 

“I’ve tried to arrange everything so that 


the company will run itself whether I’m. 
‘here or not. Then I am free to do what 
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I think is my own work, which is to look 
ahead and see what is going to happen and 
prepare to do the proper thing in time.” 

Now in summing things up, and perhaps 
not entirely without reiteration, it would 
seem to me that considering first the mat- 
ters of organization, the principle of hay- 
ing authority and discretion go with re- 
sponsibility is the one above all others that 
is most important in obtaining the best 
results. It should be understood, of 
course, that when authority is given, an 
exact accounting should be required. 

While it is, perhaps, much easier to keep 
authority to one’s self than to delegate it, 
a good executive will not keep it, for re- 
sponsibility cannot all be assumed by one 
head, so authority must be delegated. 

A real executive, I believe, is aware of 
the sublime importance of discipline, 
organization, and the selection of subordi- 
nates with direct reference to these quali- 
fications; and that it carries with it an 
obligation to refrain from meddling with 
their methods and the willingness to abide 
by the results. 

In order to develop initiative, individual- 
ity, and self-reliance, an executive will not 
hesitate to give sufficient scope. In giving 
a man his commission and instructions, or 
in delegating scope of operations and 
authority, an executive will refrain from 
vagueness and ambiguity. 

The true executive knows that others 
will not rate his representative higher 
than he himself rates him; therefore, he 
will magnify rather than cheapen his 
office. To this end then, and in addition 
to the end of creating an incentive for 
record work, he will choose an appropriate 
and meaningful title for his representative. 

A genuine executive knows how to in- 
telligently draw the line between comrade- 
ship and respect for superiors. Nor is he 
ever afraid of selecting a “bigger” man 
than himself for a subordinate position— 
that is, if he can get one. This is, per- 
haps, one of the most signal ways by 
which one’s executive capacity is measured 
—by the lieutenant selected to carry out 
one’s policy. 

The executive of the type I have in mind 
will devote sufficient time and interest to a 
most important requirement of seeking out 
those who are susceptible of development 
and giving them opportunities and more 
responsibilities to see how they will per- 
form. Although he may feel that the 
payrolls will not stand too much experi- 
ment, it will be clear to him that it is 
poor economy to be without enough good 
men to sustain an efficient organization. 

To me, a cheap executive is neither pro- 
gressive nor economical. What I see in 
an executive is merely this—the right man 
in the right job; a big man who is giving 
his subordinates every opportunity to pro- 
gress, holding out every reasonable incen- 
tive or inducement to each one of them 
to “think” and make his thoughts known. 
He is giving due weight to the occasional 
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advantage of “new blood,” although real- 
izing that wholesale changes are seldom, 
or never, necessary. Because he has con- 
sidered it a very important part of his 
work to prepare his own successor, he has 
one at hand, usually the right hand. 

This then is my idea of what a real 
executive not only ought to be but probably 
is. Remember, however, that you have 
been looking at an executive through the 
eyes of a subordinate—a man in the ranks. 


Program for Northern Indiana 
Meeting at Rochester. 

A tentative program has been an- 
nounced for a district meeting of the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Association 
to be held at Lake Manitou, Rochester, 
August 25 and 26. Details, however, have 
not been completed. The program will in- 
clude the following on Wednesday after- 
noon, August 25. 

Address of welcome by Henry Barn- 
hart, president, Indiana Telephone Associ- 
ation. 

Response, by W. S. Daniels, president, 
Northern Indiana Telephone Association. 

Round table discussion of plant prob- 
lems. 

Operators’ conference in charge of Miss 
Vera Mack, Elkhart; Miss Ethel Payne, 
Logansport, and Miss Lilliam Cox, Knox. 

Discussion of long distance operating 
rules and traffic. 

The meeting to be held at the country 
club and the visitors will be entertained 
with boat rides and other athletic sports. 
Dancing will be enjoyed from 8 to 12 
o'clock in the evening. 

On Thursday morning there will be a 
continuance of the round table discussions, 
and the operators’ conference. 


New Hampshire Convention Dated 
for Concord September 16-17. 
The fourth annual meeting of the Tele- 

phone Association of New Hampshire is 

to be held at The Parish House, Concord 

on Thursday and Friday, September 16 

and 17. 

“Keep these dates open” says John Gadd, 
chairman of the committee, “Plan for the 
best meeting in the association’s history. 


Maine Convention to Be Held at 
Augusta, September 13-14. 
The annual convention of The Telephone 
\ssociation of Maine will be held at the 
\ugusta House, Atlanta, on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 13 and 14, according 
a recent announcement by A. Van Den 
Ferckhoven, secretary-treasurer. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 16—Copper— 
~teady; electrolytic, spot and futures, 

4c asked. Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, 
“05; futures, $64. Iron—Steady; No. 1 
(orthern, $20.50@21.50; No. 2, $19@20.50; 
‘o. 1 southern, $21@22. 
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“These rings are ab- 


< “Righto, Sam. I 
solutely perfect. 


found that out a 
long time ago.” 


the ring with the tension grip 


Facts 
That Mean Something 


DURABILITY 
TENSION GRIP 
SMOOTH GALVANIZING 
EASE OF INSTALLATION 





—————— 


| 
| 
These features have been instantly recognized and appre- 
ciated by practical construction men and are responsible for 
the increasing demand for NATIONALS throughout the 
entire telephone field. 


A trial lot will convince you that they are the best of all 
hand placed rings, 


| 
: 
National 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
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5100 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Canadian Mfgrs.—N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 


missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Chesapeake Bell Given ‘%th 
Increase Asked in Virginia. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia on July 31, was denied 
permission by the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission to put into force a pro- 
posed increased schedule of rates which 
was filed over a year ago. The company 
was granted specific increases which will 
net it about one-fourth of the additional 
revenue requested, or $200,000 of the $800,- 
000 increase it desired. 

The company plans to appeal the mat- 
ter to the state supreme court, it stated, 
and until a decision is rendered the com- 
pany will place in effect the increase given 
it by the commission. 

Since 1925 the commission has worked 
almost continuously over the mass of evi- 
dence submitted by the telephone company. 
This evidence the company compiled at a 
cost of approximately $250,000 to show 
that it was entitled to a return of 7.49 
per cent on a book cost reported at $20,- 
530,525. The increase asked for repre- 
sented a mass of exhibits with different 
rates for the various communities depend- 
ing on the classification. 

Opposition briefs were filed by the fol- 
lowing cities: Richmond, Staunton, New- 
port News, Hampton, Phoebus, Roanoke, 
Norfolk, Danville, Salem, Lynchburg, 
Clarendon, Portsmouth, Balliston, Win- 
chester, Cape Charles, Suffolk, Dublin, 
Williamsburg, Christiansburg and Acca- 
mac. , 

The order of the commission declared 
that the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia “has an autonomy of ac- 
tion or will of its own” and is “owned, 
dominated and absolutely controlled in its 
most intimate details, 100 per cent by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.” 
This with the statement that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., “appears from 
the record to be earning a very large per- 
centage of return on its property” was 
given as one of the reasons for denial of 
the petition. 

The company, in its petition, contended 
that it was entitled to return on a rate 
base of $23,591,766, but the commission 
was of the opinion that, “as of May 31, 
1926, the fair present value of the prop- 
erty of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
~phone Co. of Virginia, now used and use- 
ful in the performance of its public serv- 
ice functions and duties, allowances for 
working capital and going concern value, 
ss approximately $19,000,000,” and adopted 
that figure as the rate basis. 

A. E. Berry, president of the company 
in commenting on the decision said: 





“The commission last readjusted our 
rates in 1920. It then authorized substan- 
tially the rates which we _ ourselves 
proposed at the time. The increase was a 
moderate one amounting on the average to 
about 10 per cent. It was known by the 
commission and was so stated in its opinion 
that the 1920 rates would yield an inade- 
quate return. 

We accepted these rates in the hope that 
there would be a recession in wages and 
material prices which would yradually 
have improved our financial condition. But 
this recession has not taken place and 
thus we have been operating at inadequate 
rates for the past six years. 

From 1921 to 1925 inclusive, the per- 
centage of net returns to the book cost of 
the property—a figure substantially below 
its value, has averaged 5.4 per cent. In 
the year 1925 the percentage was 4.90. If 
our earnings were related to a present day 
valuation of our property, the percentage 
would be materially lower.” 


Exchange Abandonment Author: 
ized with Service from Another. 

The Beaver Valley Telephone Co., of 
Danbury, has been granted authority by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to close its exchange at Marion. The com- 
mission, for the first time, passed upon 
the law enacted some three years ago, 
which requires that before the commission 
can take jurisdiction of such a complaint, 
60 per cent of the patrons must have given 
their written consent to abandonment of 
an exchange. 

The commission says that the objection 
is without force, for the reason that the 
law is applicable only to companies oper- 
ating ten or more exchanges. While the 
language with reference to the number of 
exchanges is somewhat ambiguous, the 
commission says this is a reasonable con- 
struction. In the second place, it applies 
only to exchanges in incorporated villages, 
and Marion is not incorporated. 

The commission holds that under its 
general powers, as determined by the su- 
preme court in a street car route aban- 
donment case, it has authority to hear and 
determine the case. 

The company operates an exchange at 
Danbury with 184 stations, one at Lebanon 
with 135 and only 46 from Marion. Oper- 
ating revenues for 1925 totaled $847.10 and 
operating expenses were $1,043.64. This 
did not include anything for commercial 
or general expense and nothing for taxes. 

To the suggestion that certain farm sub- 
scribers now served from Danbury are 
really in Marion territory, the commission 
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says that to transfer them would create a 
deficit at Danbury, and not permit the eco- 
nomical operation of the system. A net 
saving of $720 a year could be effected, as 
this is what the chief operator draws for 
services, a central office building and light 
and fuel. 

All service at the present time is 
grounded and in Marion there are but six 
business and ten residence subscribers. It 
is proposed to give the bank and the Equity 
exchange individual lines, and group the 
others so there will not be to exceed five 
on a line. Twenty of the 26 rural patrons 


‘will be carried into Danbury on two lines 


and the others put on an existing farm line 
out of Danbury. All of these lines must 
be metallic. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
this will improve service, not only because 
of the change from grounded to metallic 
lines, but because at present the operator 
at Marion is occupied so small a part of 
the time at the board that she does not 
remain there constantly, and calls are fre- 
quently delayed for that reason. There 
will be no change in the zone of free serv- 
ice, as far as the Marion subscribers are 
concerned, for they will continue to have 
access to the two other exchanges. 

The stockhoiders have been talking oi 
this abandonment for several years, and 
at the last meeting put it up to the board 
of directors. They took the necessary 
action. The commission says the applica- 
tion is reasonable and should be approved. 
The company is operating at low rates 
compared to other like companies in the 
state. 

It has paid no dividends for four years 
and has been compelled to use most of its 
net income to maintain the property, par- 
ticularly since many of the lines were de- 
stroyed by a sleet storm several years ago. 
The saving which it proposes by the aban- 
donment is justified only if a reasonable 
service can be furnished the people of 
Marion, and permission is granted on con- 
dition that the lines be made metallic and 
prompt service given calls at the Danbury 
exchange. 


Nebraska Supreme Court on Risk 
of Getting to Work. 

An interesting decision affecting work- 
men’s compensation has just been handed 
down by the Nebraska Supreme Court. 
Rose Vince, widow of an employe of the 
American Smelter & Refining Co. at 
Omaha, sought to recover compensation 
for the death of her husband on the 
ground that the conditions of his employ- 
ment compelled him to use a Ford to get 
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to and from work, and that while he was 
backing the machine out of a parking 
place provided by the company it went into 
the river, near where the smelter is lo- 
cated, and caused his death by drowning. 

The widow said that because the smelter 
was remote from the street cars, he had 
to use an automobile. The court says 
that the person who chooses his own mode 
of travel to and from work must shoulder 
the hazard of such use. 

It adopts, as definitions, that an injury 
occurs during the course of a man’s em- 
ployment only when he is doing that for 
which he was hired to perform, and that 
injuries arising out of a man’s employment 
means that, considering all the circum- 
stances, there is a casual connection be- 
tween the conditions under which the work 
is required to be done and the resulting 
injury. In this case he had finished his 
usual work and left the smelter where 
he performed it. The causative danger 
must be peculiar to the work and not 
common to the neighborhood. 

The court says of the hazard of life 
that resulted in the drowning, therefore, 
as independent of the employment, that 
he was willfully negligent in the opera- 
tion of the automobile; and that the fun- 
damental test that injury must be one 
that was foreseen as a result of engaging 
in the employment, had not been met. 


New York Bell Allowed to File 


Supplemental Bill. 

The New York Telephone Co. obtained 
permission on August 10 from Federal 
Judge Henry W. Goddard to file a supple- 
mental bill in the injunction suit on trial 
before Special Master Isaac R. Oeland. 
The supplement will set forth that the 
telephone rates approved by the New York 
Public Service Commission July 1 last, 
which have since been in effect, are illegal 
and confiscatory. 

M. Maldwin Fertig, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City, objected 
to certain affidavits attached to the supple- 
mental bill, on the ground that they con- 
tained information unnecessary to the pro- 
John W. Davis, attorney for the 
agreed to the affi- 
after which there was no further 
opposition from either the city or the state 


ceedings. 
company, withdraw 


davits, 


public service commission. 

When the application was made before 
Judge Goddard he immediately announced 
that he wished to inform all interested 
parties that he was a small stockholder in 
the New York Telephone Co. He asked if 
that fact would in any way prejudice the 
hearing of the application by him. Irwin 
Kurtz, special deputy attorney general, at 
first said he thought this might prove em- 


barrassing, but soon afterward said it 


would not, when Mr.. Fertig declared that 
the application was perfunctory matter and 
that the court ought to grant the com- 
Pany’s motion. 


The opinion was general 
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that the motion should be granted and the 
matter aired. 

The company’s supplemental bill seeks a 
higher rate, on the ground that the rates 
now in effect would permit the company 
to earn only about 4.29 per cent annually 
upon the fair and reasonable value of its 
property. The July 1 rates were designed 
to provide additional revenues in New 
York City of $2,111,378. The previous 
rates included a 10 per cent surcharge 
allowed by the federal court in May, 1924, 
which added $7,000,000 a year to the rates 
fixed by the commission in 1923. 

This, allowing for taxes, payments to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the parent concern, uncollectible bills, and 
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adding the $2,111,378 additional revenues, 
made the total rate advance $11,104,032. 

Besides asking for an 8 per cent return, 
the company will seek to have restored to 
the rate base $39,796,000 as going value, 
which had been eliminated by the commis- 
sion. It is estimated that the action pend- 
ing before Special Master Oeland will not 
be concluded for some months. 


Ohio Commission Orders Com- 
pany to Repair Its Pant. 
The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


has taken a drastic stand regarding the 
equipment of the Crescent Telephone Co., 
of Hoytsville, and demands that it im- 
mediately be repaired and placed in proper 
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Runzel-Lenz Cords 
plug a profit leak 


Loss of profit from cord troubles at the 
board and instruments often is considered 
a necessary evil by many telephone men. 
You don’t know how greatly you can cut this 
expense until you standardize Runzel-Lenz 
switchboard and telephone cords. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
Runzel-Lenz has specialized in cord making. 
Our laboratories are constantly testing, and 
continuous research work in the field is being 
conducted by us, so every possible detail of 
betterment in cords will be found in Runzel- 


You are well ahead of the game when you 
put in Runzel-Lenz cords and watch their 
performance carefully. You are bound to 
see a plain case of Runzel-Lenz superiority 
every time you make a competitive cord test. 


RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


1751 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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condition for furnishing efficient service. 

In an order issued to A. J. Mellen, sec- 
retary of the company, the commission 
says it will allow 15 days in which the 
company is to make an examination as to 
the conditions of its plant, and that fol- 
lowing this all defective and badly-worn 
material must be replaced. It further 
orders that the work of rehabilitation must 
be completed within 90 days and a report 
made as to progress each 30 days. 

The action is taken in response to nu- 
merous complaints. 





Applies for Permission to Take 
Over Bell in Ridgway, Pa. 

The industrial valley in Elk County, 
Pa., is soon to have unified telephone serv- 
ice, according to an announcement made 
recently by John H. Wright of James- 
town, N. Y., president and principal owner 
of the Home Telephone Co. of Ridgway, 
Pa. 

The Home Telephone Co. has just made 
application to the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission for permission to pur- 
chase the local property of the Bell com- 
pany in Ridgway, St. Mary’s, Johnsonburg, 
Emporium and Brockway. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Ridgway, 
is successor to the old Commercial Union 
Telephone Co. and was purchased by Mr. 
Wright and his associates last year. 

According to Mr. Wright’s statement 
before the public service commission, the 
new company will have about 4,250 tele- 
phones after duplicates 
eliminated. 

At the hearing before the commission 
held on August 5 it was brought out that 
new equipment would be installed through- 
out the territory and a general increase of 
rates would be put into effect coincident 
with the merger, a large majority of the 
patrons having signed petitions asking that 
the merger take place and endorsing the 
rates to be charged. 

There was no opposition at the hearing. 
It is, therefore, probable that early and 
favorable decision may be looked for. 


have _— been 


Authorizes Service in Territory of 
Another Company. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
August 7 gave its approval to an extension 
of a line of the Watertown Telephone Co. 
to serve the residence of Otto Hesse on 
his farm, formerly two farms, in the town 
of Farmington, Jefferson county. 

Mr. Hesse until recently received serv- 
ice from the Rock River Telephone Co.’s 
Johnston Creek exchange. The residence 
on the portion of the farm Mr. Hesse re- 
cently acquired is served by the Water- 
town Telephone Co. The two houses on 
the farm are approximately 14-mile apart. 

The nearest telephone on the Rock 
River line is one mile south of Mr. 
Hesse’s residence, and, therefore, the ex- 
tension of the Watertown line to his resi- 
dence would amount to the abandonment 
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of one mile of line of the Rock River com- 
pany’s line. This line was built in 1911 
and was said to be in reasonably good con- 
dition. 

Mr. Hesse does the majority of his 
business at Watertown, and most of his 
calls go there. The toll between Johnston 
Creek and Watertown is 15 cents on sta- 
tion-to-station calls. 

The Rock River Telephone Co. filed an 
objection to the extension of the Water- 
town Telephone Co. to serve Mr. Hesse. 
The commission found that public con- 
venience and necessity required the ex- 
tension of the line of the Watertown 
company to Mr. Hesse’s residence, stat- 
ting that the line of the Rock River com- 
pany has been in service some 15 years. 
Even though it is in fair condition, the 
situation was materially different than it 
would have been if the expense of con- 
struction had been recently incurred with- 
out an opportunity to obtain a_ return 
therefrom. 


Company Ordered to Install Tele- 
phone in Summer Colony. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 


cently decided in the case of the Ravina: 


Park Association of Manitowoc versus 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. that the lat- 
ter should install a telephone in the cot- 
tage of Dr. Max Staehle, as demanded 
by the Ravine Park Association. 

At the hearing, the association asserted 
that in 1907 it had built a pole line in the 
public highway from the old city limits of 
the city of Manitowoc westerly about two 
miles to its cottage colony and has since 
maintained this line. The Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. installed and rendered tele- 
phone service at the cottage colony but 
lately refused to install another telephone 
at the cottage of Dr. Staehle, although 
the company had connected to the line 
built by the Ravine people, two subscribers 
not connected with that association. It 
was suggested that if the company con- 
sidered the line loaded, it should remove 
these extra patrons. This suggestion was 
rejected by the company. 

The telephone company explains its re- 
fusal to install the telephone in Dr. 
Staehle’s cottage by stating that the ar- 
rangement heretofore made is contrary te 
the schedule of rates effective in Mani- 
towoc and its environs, and that it de- 
sires to bring the situation at the premises 
of the Ravine Park Association into con- 
formity with its rate schedule. 

As a possible solution, the company 
proposed that it purchase the line and 
render service under its lawful rate sched- 
ule or that the line be treated as a road- 
way company and served upon a. switch- 
ing rate. The Ravine Park people are 
not satisfied with either plan. 

“Now the telephone company may al- 
ways bring to the commission for de- 
termination, a situation of this character,” 


the commission’s order says. However, in 
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this case it did not do so, which the c. m- 
mission stated to be entirely out of <ine 
with good practice. 

In view of the facts developed at the 
hearing the commission ordered that the 
telephone of Dr. Staehle be installed im- 
mediately, and that the company pre:ent 
the whole matter before the commis;ion 
for adjustment in a proper proceeding 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 

July 31: The Blue Sky division of the 
Arkansas Railroad Commission canceled 
the permit of the Russellville Telephone 
Co. of Russellville to sell stock in the 
state, at the request of the company. 

ILLINOIS. 

August 5: Application for increase in 
rates at Bloomington, filed by the Kinloch- 
Bloomington Telephone Co. 

KANSAS. 

August 3: Complaint filed by the 
Moran Telephone Co. of Moran, charging 
that the Katy Telephone Co., of Elsmore, 
gets 9/10ths of the toll charges collected 
on calls between Elsmore and Moran. The 
Moran company asks an order that the 
receipts be split 50-50, regardless of where 
the call originates. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 24: Hearings at Lonsdale, Web- 
ster and New Market on the application 
of the Webster Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Webster, for authority to change its 
rates for business, residence and rural 
service at its exchanges located in Lons- 
dale and Webster, Rice county, and the 
village of New Market, Scott county. 

New JERSEY. 

July 30: Commission vetoed an ordi- 
nance of the township of Middletown, 
Monmouth county, granting a 50-year 
franchise obligation to the New York 
Telephone Co. because the contract pro- 
vided free telephones at the firehouse sta- 
tions. The commission stated that the 
company could not legally give free serv- 
ice to anyone. 

OuIO. 

August 6: Order issued requiring the 
Crescent Telephone Co., of Hoytsville, to 
repair its lines, immediately, and to keep 
them in proper condition, in order to in- 
sure efficient service. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 17: Hearing at Oklahoma City 
in the case of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. versus the Northwestern Tele- 


phone Co., alleging violation of order 
No. 912. 

VIRGINIA. 
July 31: New schedule of increased 


rates of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 

phone Co. denied. However, company was 

granted, in specific instances, increases 

which will net it $200,000 a year instead 

of the $800,000 which it asked. 
WISCONSIN. 

August 7: The Watertown Telephone 
Co., of Watertown, authorized to extend 
its line and render telephone service to 
Otto Hesse at his residence in the Farm- 
ington township, Jefferson county. 

August 7: The Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. ordered, within ten days, to install a 
telephone in the cottage of Dr. Max 
Staehle upon the premises of the Ravine 
Park Association in accordance with its 
previous practice with respect to telephcnes 
on such premises. 

August 31: Hearing at Madison on :p- 


plication of the Watertown Telephone ~0°. 
for authority to increase its rates. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Steel Crossarm Placed on 
Market by Ohio Company. 
A new steel crossarm which does away 


with braces, washers, as- 


f 


carriage bolts, 


i 











for rack construction in manholes and 
tunnels. Cable insulators of heavy, elec- 
tric-glazed porcelain can be placed any- 
where along the rack and shift their posi- 
tion with the movement of the cable, thus 
eliminating wear. 

There are also house brackets, double 
hot-galvanized to prevent rust and having 
the porcelain brown glazed to prevent 
moisture absorption. 


Pole Top Extension and Steel Crossarms. 


sembly, and gaining of the pole, has re- 
cently been placed on the market. The 
standard crossarms are made of 2-inch by 
3-inch by 14-inch angle iron but %%-inch 
steel can be supplied or angles of extra 
width. 

The crossarm is attached to the pole by 
means of a heavy steel plate which snugly 
fits the curvature of the pole. There is 


thus no gaining necessary, and it is stated 


strengthens the 
pole. With this construction a wooden 
arm may be taken 


that the plate actually 
down and a steel one 
placed without disturbing the wooden arm 
on either side. 

The steel crossarms permits side arming 
without the use of large braces and other 
construction. Various combinations are 


possible, such as platforms, extensions, 


dead-ends and buck arms. A wide range 
of flexibility of construction is offered. Old 
tops now idle can be quickly and easily 
converted into revenue-producing service 
lines by attaching an 
top to the pole, thus giving an additional 
length of from 21 to 48 inches. The pole 
top extensions will carry from two to four 
pins 

the Steel Cross Arm & Cable Equip- 
ment Co., manufacturer of this new steel 
Crossarm, produces cable 
eqi'pment as well as general pole line 
hardware. It has prepared descriptive 
toi\'ers of some of the other articles that 
it 1: anufactures. 


extension pole 


underground 


\mong these may be mentioned the Na- 
pol on underground cable rack which has 


he 


designed to meet all the requirements 





The company has a line of secondary 
racks and clevises together with guard 
signs, manhole ladders and tents which of- 


fer ample protection for the underground 
workman. The big red guard sign, stand- 
ing five feet above the ground, registers 
its message of danger and caution long be- 
fore a motorist reaches the danger spot. 
Complete information 


steel crossarms, 


regarding the 
pole line hardware and 
underground cable equipment may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the Steel 
Cross Arm & Cable Equipment Co., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 


C. G. Stoll Elected Vice-President 
of Western Electric. 

Clarence G. Stoll, general manager of 
manufacture of the Western Electric Co., 
has been elected a vice-president to suc- 
ceed the late H. F. Albright. Mr. Stoll 
was formerly manager of the Western 
Electric Hawthorne works in Chicago. 

His association with the company began 
in 1903, when he entered its ranks as a 
student engineer in Chicago. After serv- 
ing in various capacities in Chicago and 
New York offices, he was promoted to be 
head of the manufacturing branch in New 
York in the summer of 1912. 

In the fall of that year Mr. Stoll was 
appointed shop superintendent of the fac- 


tory at Antwerp, Belgium, but following 











into well-organized units. 
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An Economic Demand 
Affecting 
Telephone Companies 


HE economic urge for better telephone service indicates 
the need of consolidation of groups of isolated companies 


The advice and services of our financial, auditing, and 
engineering departments are offered gratis to telephone 
companies wishing to reorganize individual properties or 
to consolidate with neighboring companies. 


Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


ai) Securities 


10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 626@ 
CHICAGO 
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the outbreak of the war he returned to 
America and took over the European auto- 
matic department at Hawthorne. Later 
he became superintendent of the operating 
branch and subsequently superintendent of 
the technical branch. 

Mr. Stoll was named assistant general 
superintendent at Hawthorne in 1920 and 
in February, 1923, he was put in charge 
of all departments at Hawthorne and given 
the title of works manager. 


Colonel Roebling, Builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge Dies. 
Colonel Washington A. Roebling, presi- 
dent of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
and builder of the Brooklyn bridge, the 
eighth wonder of the world, died July 21, 
at his home in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Roebling was born May 26, 1837, in 
Saxonburg, Pa. His father was John A. 
Roebling, designer of the Brooklyn bridge. 
The bridge cost him his life as he was 
fatally injured on a ferry boat near the 
Brooklyn dock when work first started. 
Colonel Roebling was graduated as a 
civil engineer from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, N. Y., in 1857. 
Immediately after graduation he became an 
assistant to his father, his first engineer- 
ing work being done on the Allegheny 
suspension bridge, later, on his father’s 
demise, carrying out the plans for the 
Brooklyn bridge. Caisson fever, which at- 
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in 1926 
UNIQUE 


To the lineman who has once 
used a Unique furnace, it has be- 
come an essential,—a vital detail in 
his equipment, constantly at his 
right hand. 

During 1926, as in previous years, 
UNIQUES are steadily increasing in 
popularity and use among telephone 
men of long standing and experience. 

Write today! We'll tell you more 
about them. 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N. DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONY 


tacked him at that time, gradually under- 
mined his health, and sent him abroad to 
recuperate. However, he did not succeed 
in throwing it off and to his death he 
suffered the effects of the fever. 

Colonel Roebling was a man of versa- 
tile attainments, being a classical scholar, 
a linguist and an excellent musician. As 
a mineralogist it is said that he hardly 
had a superior in this country, and his 
collection of mineral specimens numbered 
approximately 15,000 pieces. He was like- 
wise very fond of gems, flowers and art. 
One of the fine pieces of decoration in his 
home is the large stained glass windows 
of the Brooklyn bridge. 

No more appropriate monument pos- 
sibly could immortalize its constructor in 
the hearts of his fellow-men than does 
the Brooklyn bridge. It cost the designer 
his life and the builder his health, a great 
price to pay. 

Illustrated Catalog Pole Line Con- 
struction Tools Just Issued. 

The Columbus Handle & Tool Corp. 
of Columbus, Ind., has issued an attrac- 
tively illustrated catalog No. 30, showing 
the SturdE Tools for pole line construc- 
tion which the company manufactures. 

The booklet contains 22 pages of sub- 
ject matter together with an index. All 
the implements are descriptively discussed 
in brief, and details concerning them, such 
as size, grade and weight, are specified. 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained 
by addressing the Columbus Handle & 
Tool Corp. at its headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ind. 


A Record Capacity Colliery Wind- 
ing Signal Indicator. 

There has just been completed by Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Strowger 
works, Liverpool, a colliery winding sig- 
nal indicator of record capacity. The indi- 
cator, which is designed to register sig- 
nals from five distinct levels including 
bank and bottom, provides for no less 
than 20 signals per level, or 100 in all. 

It has been manufactured to the order 
of the Lambton Hetton and Joicey Col- 
lieries, Durham, and will shortly be in- 
stalled in the winding engine room of their 
Silksworth colliery. This makes the fifth 
A. T. M. winding signal indicator to be 
supplied to this well known colliery group. 

As the illustration shows, the indicator 
is designed and constructed on the stand- 
ard A. T. M. luminous screen principle, 
the opaque glass panels being normally 
blank, and the individual orders and num- 
erals standing out in luminous stencil. The 
20 panels for each level are arranged ver- 
tically as shown, the only mechanism being 
housed under the rectangular cover seen 
below each section. 

The simplicity of this large indicator 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are only six relays and two 
switches associated with each level, the 


selector ° 
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whole of the complex system of signal: 
being controlled by this comparatively 
simple combination of electro-mechanism 
which moreover, is standard A. T. M 
(Strowger) automatic telephone exchangs 
mechanism, in use the world over, and of 
proved reliability. 

Cancellation of the signals is effected 
by a small dynamo driven by the winding 
engine, and is controlled by a common 
group of five relays. The usual A. T. M. 
practice is followed in arranging for can- 
cellation of “action” signals at the com- 
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A. T. M. Five-Level 20-Signal Colliery 
Winding Signal Indicator. 


mencement, and warning “Men” signals 
at the conclusion of a wind. The vitally 
important indication that men are riding 
is thus maintained in full view of the 
winder during the whole time the engine 
is in motion. 

Moreover, should the warning “3” be 
sent during a wind, as is the practice in 
many collieries, to save time when a shift 
is being brought to the surface, or is go- 
ing below, the “Men” signal will remain 
displayed throughout the succeeding wind, 
instead of cancelling with the stoppage of 
the engine as would otherwise be the case. 

Of the first five statutory signals, the 
first panel “1” is subdivided as shown, and 
indicates “raise” or “stop” respectively ac- 
cording to the condition of the winding 
engine at the time the signal is sent, i.e. 
whether stationary or in motion. 

A. T. M. colliery winding signal indi- 
cators, which comply fully with the C. 
M. A. regulations, are installed in every 
British coalfield and are generally con- 
ceded to represent the most efficient com- 
bination of a clear and reliable visual in- 
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Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES| 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 
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“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it pkst the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Blestric Lompany 


Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED with Inde- 
pendent telephone company. Over 
twenty years’ experience. Seven years 
as Plant Engineer with large company. 
Would accept plant position with small- 
er company or salesman with manufac- 
turing company. Address 6660, care of 
TELEPHONY. 














PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
—By telephone lineman. Have had 
four years’ experience. Am a married 
man. Would prefer Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota or Minnesota. Good 
references furnished. Address 6652, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED — Position, exchange 
around 1500 stations, by successful man- 
ager 25 years’ experience. Competent 





on books and commission reports. Ad- 
dress 6653, care of TELEPHONY. 
WANTED—AIll around telephone 


lineman and repair man wishes a posi- 
tion in Oklahoma or Texas. Can do 
cable splicing. Address 6657, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Position as general man- 
ager and lineman by married man with 
fifteen years’ experience in telephone 
work. Can furnish best of references. 
Wife is an experienced operator. Prefer 
lowa, Minnesota or Dakota. Address 
6648, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Lineman for general 
work on telephone system. Must know 
how to care for telephones—construct 
and repair lines. Auburndale Tele- 














phone Co., Auburndale, Wisconsin. 








Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1721 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 

GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 
That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1721 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 








New Terminals 


Cook M-20, 11 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each......... $ 
Cook M-10-1, 16 pair, $7.00, 
26 pair each............. 10.00 
Cook M-10-1, 26 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each......... 1 
Cook M-8, 10 pair, $2.25, 16 
pair $3.00, 26 pair, each.. 
Cook S-M-1, 10 pair $7.50, 
20 pair $10.00, 51 pair, 
OS EES ee re ee err 
Cook S-18-D, 26 pair....... 
Cook T-5, T-19, T-22, T-29- 
D, M-4 and M-13....... 
ai a il prices on request 
Cook No. 1, No. 3, No. 5 and No. 
7 lightning arresters.., 
Cook B-4, B-5, B-10 and B-15 
sub-station protectors. 
Good used B-7 sub-station ar- 
resters. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


4.00 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 























Do you always mention TELEPHONY?—Thank you. 


FREE DIRECTORIES 


Companies in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Iowa, write for 
our plan. We pay you for your list of 
names. Acme Advertising Co., 818 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 





TELEPHONE PROPERTIES bought 
and sold. Northeastern Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Co., Welch, Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ili 








Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers....... $ .75 

Dean 1000 ohm ringers............. 75 

Wood bell boxes, 80, 100, 500, 1000 
ack canccncuanasimmoanen 1.00 


Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio 





LITTLE DETECTIVE SPLICE 
TESTER—Test wire joints from the 
ground without climbing poles or dis- 
turbing the wire. Prepaid, $1.00. Portis 
Tel. & Elec. Co., Portis, Kans. 





FOR SALE—1000 Compact Magneto 
Telephones at $3.00 each. 150 Monarch 
Magneto Desk Sets at $400 each. 
— Mutual Telephone Co., Creston, 
owa. 


_ 


FOR SALE—1 New Way Gasoline 
Engine direct connected to a Holtzer- 
Cabot Compound Wound Noiseless 
Generator. Having an output of 7% 
Amp. at 65-Volt, at approximately 700 
R. P. M. Mounted on a cast iron base 
with slide wire field regulator. This ma- 
chine is in good condition. Will sell 
for $300.00. Automatic Electric, Inc., 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—for cash, telephone plant, 
single office, around 1,000 stations, most- 
ly city. Address 6654, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








WANTED TO BUY—tTelephone ex- 
change 200 to 400 stations. Location, 
Washington, Oregon or California. Ad- 
dress 6656, care of TELEPHONY. 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 


Allied Accounting Service 
300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 








ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 











J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies, 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 6520. 
- Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


J.KIOMNSy 


TELEPHONE 








INDIANAPOLIS 








TELEPHONY 


dication of winding signals with simplicity 
of operation and maintenance. 

They are the outcome of many years of 
intensive development, based on practical 
experience of the exacting requirements 
of colliery engineers and winding engine- 
men throughout the industry. 








American Engineering Standards 
Committee Year Book Just Issued. 

The movement toward standardization of 
industrial products has been considerably 
extended during the past year; and sav- 
ings from standardization work are con- 
stantly growing in magnitude, according 
to the Year Book of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, just issued. 
More than 200 definite standardization 
projects are in process or completed under 
the auspices of the A. E. S. C., and 365 
national trade associations, technical so- 
cieties and government bureaus are cooper- 
ating through some 1,600 representatives. 

The general adoption of a comprehensive 
system of limit gaging developed by a 
representative committee of exports under 
the A. E. S. C. and approved during the 
past year, can, it is estimated, produce 
savings for American industry approach- 
ing a billion dollars a year. 

Two other projects of wide importance 
and interest are the standardization of 
drafting room practice, so as to provide 
a desirable uniformity in the methods and 
conventions of mechanical and other draw- 
ings used in industry; and the standardiza- 
tion of methods of graphically presenting 
facts, both of which are to be undertaken 
through committees of experts that will 
shortly be organized. 

Progress has been made on some 50 
safety codes applicable to factories; and 
codes for paper and pulp mills, elevators 
and escalators, and for manufactured gas, 
were completed and approved. 

For the convenience of American in- 
dustry, the A. E. S. C. is maintaining a 
file of specifications to be sold at cost. 
These include standards issued by all of 
the foreign standardizing bodies with 
which it regularly exchanges information 
and standards, and also those of all the na- 
tional trade associations and technical so- 
cieties in the United States which have 
issued standards and specifications. 

A series of bulletins is now being issued, 
giving a fairly comprehensive picture of 
the work of standardization within indi- 
vidual companies, and this will be of con- 
stant value for reference by company ex- 
ecutives, heads of standards departments, 
consulting engineers, and firms consider- 
ing the inauguration of standardization. 

The membership of the A. E. S. C. now 
consists of 19 national trade associations, 
nine national technical societies and seven 
government departments. 

Copies of the Year Book may be had 
upon application to the office of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee, 29 
West 39th street, New York. 
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ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








BRUCE V. HILL 


Telephone Engineer 
Construction — Maintenance—Transmission— 
Inductive Interference—Special Studies 
Member W. S. E. 

Fellow Amer. Physical Soc. 


1331 Monadnock Blk. Chicago 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
308 Terrninal Trust Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 








Rate Cases Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 


‘Financial Reports 
448 Wrigley Building 


Phone Superior 3016 


Chicago 











THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 


We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 







Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gorde, Illinois 





NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated o1r Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 














